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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


G. lL. JOE— 


Super-Advertiser and Salesman? 


HEN A MEMBER OF THE 

ARMED FORCES of the United 
States goes marching off to war he wears 
the best clothes to be found in the world 
today. He is a walking arsenal of the 
finest weapons that have ever been de- 
yised. What may be of interest to the 
American businessman also is the fact 
that he carries a great big heart along 
with him wherever he goes. And chances 
are that, stuck away somewhere on his 
person, along with bullets and shells and 
hand grenades, are a package of chew- 
ing gum, one or more packs of ciga- 
rettes, and Maybe a candy bar or two, 
which in his freehanded way he is likely 
to share with any friendly person whom 
he encounters on his way. How is this 
ambassador of good products influenc- 
ing the future of United States trade? 
Or is he? 

According to late reports, there are 
now approximately 8,000,000 men in 
service outside the United States, 5,000,- 
000 in the Army and 3,000,000 in the 
Navy and related branches. They are 
supplied abundantly with everything 
they need, and, wherever possible, fa- 
cilities are set up to provide the extras 
which add greatly to morale. In even 
the most isolated spots in which soldiers 
are stationed, the Army establishes Post 
Exchanges, where the men may buy, at 
reasonable prices, many of the so-called 
“consumer goods” to which they are ac- 
customed. There are thousands of these 
PX’s all over the world, and their over- 
sea Sales in one recent month amounted 
to approximately $20,000,000. 


Role of Post Exchanges 


Army purchases for oversea Post Ex- 
changes are made on a basis of the esti- 
mated needs of 1,000 men for a period 
of 30 days. Using this basis and as- 
suming that for any given year there are 
4,000,000 soldiers overseas, it would ap- 
pear that requisitions for some of the 
More popular PX items for that year 
would be about as follows: 1,000,000,000 
packs of cigarettes, 57,000,000 packages 
of smoking tobacco, 310,000,000 cigars, 
200,000,000 pounds of candy, 250,000,000 
packages of gum, 90,000,000 cans of pea- 
huts, 350,000,000 bottles of soft drinks, 
70,000,000 cans of tomato and fruit 
juices (mainly 18-ounce cans), and 50,- 
000,000 pounds of soap (both toilet and 
laundry). These figures do not include 
supplies available to Navy personnel in 
ships’ stores, 

All PX’s handle certain “over-the- 
counter” drugs and medicines, Those 


By SaraH C. Saunpers, [ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


located in posts where members of the 
Women’s Army Corps are stationed sell 
lipsticks, nail polish, face powder, and 
rouge, although there is nothing to pro- 
hibit a soldier from buying these articles 
for his lady friends. There are reportedly 
many instances of G. I. Joe’s having 
resorted to gifts of cosmetics made in the 
U.S. A. to expedite his progress into the 
affections of some comely lass in Eng- 
land, Australia, Italy, or France. The 
question which concerns us here is 
whether the girls are going to like these 
American-made products well enough to 
want them after the war is over and their 
own countries have returned to normal, 
and if so, whether the desire can be de- 
veloped into a demand. 
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U.S. Candy Round the World 


There is plenty of evidence from photo- 
graphs and from the word of the boys 
themselves that they are dividing the 
candy available to them with children 
and adults all over the world. Their 
emergency rations include candy in dif- 
ferent forms, and it is often expedient 
for them to use it to win the friend- 
ship of some native in an out-of-the- 
way place. Children in occupied coun- 
tries—those half-starved little waifs 
who go straight to the hearts of these 
American lads—get a lot of the candy 
issued to the men by the Army and 
bought by them at the Post Exchanges. 

A recent story by one of our radio 
reporters told of a London cab driver 
whose little girl was celebrating her fifth 
birthday. A party was in order, and the 
cabbie set out to hunt a bit of candy, 
which is very scarce even in England. 


JA UCU AANA 


International News photo 


In typical Yankee fashion, American soldiers in Australia have already introduced one of their 
native institutions into the country via the Army canteen. Aussies and Americans alike 
“go for” the hamburgers (“Wimpy Special” on the menu) and fried onions. 
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War Department photo 


In a far-off South Pacific island, a native stands proudly in front of the U. S. Army Exchange 


where he works as a sales clerk. 


On his way he was hailed by a United 
States Army sergeant, who told the cab 
driver he was lonely and asked for sug- 
gestions as to where he might go to 
have some fun. 

“Come home with me,” said the cab- 
bie. “We are having a party.” Much 
to his surprise the sergeant accepted the 
invitation and, as one might guess, had 
in his pockets a supply of candy which 
guaranteed the success of the party. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph W. Byron, Com- 
manding Officer of the Special Services 
Division, United States Army, is quoted 
as having said recently: 

“In far-away countries soldiers often 
give candy to native children. Candy 
bars have been used in barter with the 
natives. This is going to develop new 
likes and wants. It will probably mean 
an increase in export trade after the 
war in supplies of this kind. In many 
cases the exchange service (which op- 
erates the PX’s) is blazing new trails 
for world trade.” 

Great Britain’s Minister of Food spoke 
recently of the important part vita- 
minized chocolate will play in feeding 
mothers and children in liberated areas 
of Europe. An invading force could not 
carry a lot of bottles of cod-liver oil and 
orange juice, he is reported as having 
said, so it had been decided to put vita- 
mins into chocolate. Might there be 
potential markets for this product in 
the impoverished countries for years to 
come? Or will these countries, because 
of the degree of their impoverishment, 
be unable to buy even this product, 
which would contribute largely to the 
health of their future citizens? 


“New Habits” Work Both Ways 


The Allied Armies are feeding the ci- 
vilian populations of invaded countries. 
Much of the food is being produced in 


’ 


the United States. The Quartermaster 
Department of our Army is shipping 
macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles even to 
Italy, which was formerly an important 
producer of these foods. Our troops are 
stationed in Ireland, Scotland, Africa, 
Italy, Australia, New Guinea, and Ice- 
land. These are all tea-drinking coun- 





American Engineer bulldozer on English airdrome 
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tries, and United States boys are learn. 
ing to like tea. No less an authority 
than the managing director of the Tea 
Bureau recently predicted that G. I, Jog 
will be a tea drinker when he comes 
marching home, basing his prophecy on 
what he saw in England last spring, He 
said that 1,100 tea cars now operating 
in the war zones are serving Americans 
who are becoming almost as confirmed 
tea tipplers as the English. 

Will this tendency to form habits wor, 
both ways? If United States soldiers 
are becoming tea drinkers, may our Al- 
lies, to whom much food has been 
shipped under Lend-Lease, and the lip. 
erated peoples of Europe, who are being 
fed with American food, become con. 
sumers of food and other commodities 
which are produced here and with which 
people in distant parts of the world are 
becoming familiar, largely for the first 
time? Or will the British, for example 
have become so tired of some types of 
our processed meats, of which great 
quantities have been consumed, that 
they will never wish to see any of them 
again? 

Americans are habitually a friendly 
lot. Our soldiers are fraternizing with 
the people of every country in which they 
are stationed and are being invited into 
the homes there, whether they be grass 
huts on the islands of the Pacific or 
estates of the nobility in Europe. The 
boys share what they have with their 
hosts. Local labor is used wherever pos- 
sible for unloading supplies and as clerks 
in Post Exchanges. Hence more and 
more people have an opportunity to be- 

(Continued on p. 21) 


War Department photo 


Such equipment carries the vivid “Ameri- 


can machinery message” to every corner of the globe 
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Peru Plans Development 
of Natural Resources 


By CHARLES FG Howarp, Technical 
Director, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission 


ERU HAS EXTENSIVE PLANS for 

developing the natural resources of 
the country, including the construction 
of one of the largest hydroelectric plants 
in South America. Work already has 
begun on the great 125,000-kilowatt 
Canyon del Pato hydroelectric installa- 
tion on the Santa River, some 250 miles 
north of Lima. 

Important as this power plant is to the 
future economy of Peru it is only a part 
of a larger development program. This 
program envisions: 

(1) The full development of the power 
provided by the Santa River. 

(2) The development of the anthra- 
cite-coal reserves in the Santa Valley 
estimated at 10,000,000 tons. 

(3) Construction of a steel plant near 
the port of Chimbote. 

(4) An irrigation project to bring 
water to 250,000 desert acres, and, at a 
later date, a cement mill and other in- 
dustries to utilize this power to refine 
the magnesium and other minerals 
which exist in this region. 

All these projects have been brought 
together recently under the Corporacién 
Peruana del Santa headed by Mr. David 
Dasso, formerly Minister of Finance and 
Commerce. This entire development, 
according to Peruvian estimates, is to 
cost about $30,000,000. An Export-Im- 
port Bank credit has been set up in favor 
of the Banco Central of Peru to be avail- 
able to assist in financing purchases in 
the United States of materials and equip- 
ment required in connection with the 
construction and development in Peru of 
useful public works and of agricultural, 
mining, and industrial projects. 


Hydroelectric Program 


This development program is located 
in the Department of Ancash, where the 
Andes rise in two great parallel ranges— 
the Cordillera Negra to the west with 
peaks rising more than 14,000 feet and 
the White Mountains or Cordillera Blan- 
ca to the east whose snowcapped heights 
of over 20,000 feet give the range its 
hame. These snow fields are not only 
4 prime tourist attraction but also are 
said to provide the Santa River with a 
reasonably constant, year-round flow. 

The valley between these two ranges, 
called the Callejon de Huaylas, is about 
1% miles long, 20 miles wide, and averages 
approximately 9,000 feet above sea level. 


It is an important mineral and agricul- 
tural area. The Santa River rises in the 
south, flows northward down this valley, 
turns westward in a great arc and finally 
cuts it way through the coastal range 
forming a canyon nearly 8 miles long 
and several thousand feet deep. Here 
in a distance of 54% miles the river drops 
about 1,400 feet. 

The dam for the Santa River power 
plant is located at the head of this can- 
yon and is nearly 6,000 feet above sea 
level. It is 80 feet high and 130 feet 
wide at the top. The dam and tailrace 
are specially reinforced to resist the ero- 
sion of sand and gravel swept down by 
floods. 

A 5'4-mile diversion tunnel will con- 
vey the water to the power station far- 
ther down the canyon. Plans call for 
the eventual installation of five 25,000- 
kilovolt-ampere generators to provide a 
total capacity of 125,000 kilowatts. Two 
of these units are expected to be in- 
stalled by the end of 1945. The 18-foot 
diversion tunnel is calculated to deliver 
39 cubic meters of water per second. 
This installation is expected to generate 
power at a very low cost. 

The 86-mile railroad which now runs 
from the port of Chimbote to Hullanca, 
a point near the site of this powerhouse, 
is to be extended and electrified. Hand 


labor is being used where possible to 
minimize the need for imported machin- 
ery, and some 1,200 men are now em- 
ployed. 

Irrigation Project 

Peru also is planning what may be- 
come one of the largest projects in the 
Americas, that of bringing water to 
250,000 semiarid acres on the Pacific 
slope of the Andes and a little to the 
north of the Santa River. This project 
will extend over a period of 8 or 10 
years. The agricultural region to be 
created is intended to feed the new in- 
dustrial city expected to rise in the vi- 
cinity of Chimbote Bay following the 
development of the coal mines, power, 
and other heavy industries. 

If the plans to irrigate the valley 
should be carried out about 100,000 kilo- 
watts of additional power might be de- 
veloped by taking advantage of the drop 
of 4,500 feet between the Santa River 
hydroelectric plant and the sea. 


Port Im provements 


Chimbote Bay, which is 250 miles north 
of Callao and 1,300 miles south of 
Panama, is about 7 miles long, 4 miles 
wide, and from 24 to 66 feet deep. It is 
rated as one of the finest natural harbors 





Cc. I. A. A. photo 
Peruvian rivers.such as this Rio Santa offer almost illimitable sources of power. 
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shops, and dwellings. 
construction staff. 


on the entire west coast of South 
America. 

In April 1942, construction work was 
begun on a modern pier at Chimbote 
which, when completed, is to be more 
than 3,000 feet long and is to have all 
the latest appliances for handling heavy 
cargo and loading steamers with coal. 

Sanitary work in this district, recently 
begun by the Inter-American Coopera- 
tive Health Service, is estimated to cost 
approximately $500,000. 

The coal for coastwise and foreign 
shipping will come from the Santa and 
the Chuquicara Valleys. These deposits, 
68 miles inland from Chimbote, are in 
veins stated to be between 3 feet and 9 
feet thick. This Chimbote anthracite is 
already being mined on a small scale. 
In Decerber 1943, 9,000 tons were shipped 
to Peru, Uruguay, and Argentina. When 
the port works at Chimbote are finished, 
Peru will have three fine ports on the 
Pacific. 

Callao, the port of the city of Lima, 
has been converted within recent years 
into one of the best equipped ports on 
the west coast at a cost of over $10,- 
000,000. 

An outlay of $3,700,000 has converted 
the bay of Matarani in southern Peru 
into a modern port in every respect. 
Matarani is 9 miles north of Mollendo, 
which is only an open roadstead exposed 
to the Pacific and as a consequence the 
handling of freight and passengers by 
launches and barges is not only costly 
but often hazardous. 

Matarani, now: converted into a safe 
port, and with a wharf 1,476 feet long, 
has ample docking facilities for large 
steamers. The main breakwater is 2,122 
feet long and in some places goes down 
to the ocean bed 127 feet below sea level. 
The second breakwater is 127 feet long 


C. I. A. A. photo 
At the Canyon del Pato hydroelectric project: the workers’ village, showing offices, warehouses, 


The houses are permanent construction, currently used by the 


and the channel between the two is 460 
feet wide. 


Railroad To Be Extended 


To give southern Peru access to this 
fine harbor and an outlet to the markets 
of the world, there must still be built 
some 39 miles of railroad to connect 
Matarani with the main line of the 
Southern Railways of Peru, now running 
from Mollendo to Arequipa. This con- 
nection is to be made at the La Joya 
station. A shorter railway is to connect 
Matarani directly with the town of Mol- 
lendo. War-caused shortage of ship- 
ing and materials has been one factor 
in delaying the completion of these two 
rail connections. 

Regarding Peru’s production of elec- 
tric power in general, in 1938 Peru had 
only 210 electric plants of all types with 
an installed capacity of 102,176 kilo- 
watts. By 1941, however, the number 
had increased to 592 plants with a capac- 
ity of 219,746 kilowatts. Of these, 251 
were hydroelectric with 145,420 kilo- 
watts, 316 Diesel with 34,594 kilowatts, 
and 20 steam plants with 39,731 kilo- 
watts, plus five windmills. 

When Diesel engines and small gen- 
erators and motors again become avail- 
able, it is generally believed that there 
will be a sharp increase in small power 
plants, as studies show there are scores 
of communities without adequate elec- 
tric service. A $150,000 plant was re- 
cently completed near Arequipa to sup- 
ply 2,380 kilowatts, doubling the power 
available to that community. 


Unique Dam Being Built 


The Autisha dam now being built on 
the Santa Eulalia River, 50 miles east 
of Lima, deserves special mention be- 
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cause of its unique construction. It jg 
split from top to bottom in line with 
the direction of the current of the river 
to prevent cracking by earthquakes, 

At the point chosen as the site of this 
construction, the Santa Eulalia River 
pours through a crack in the mountain 
apparently caused by some old seismic 
disturbance. This irregular crack is 
some 1,300 feet long, 500 feet deep ang 
from 18 to 65 feet wide. Into the river 
bed, at the bottom of this gorge, a solid 
block of concrete has been poured. 
It is carried down to bedrock some 55 
feet below the river bed and carried yp 
between the rock walls to a height of 
90 feet. The cross section of this Plug 
in the gorge is roughly quadrangular. 

Above and on this foundation, the dam 
proper is being built in the form of two 
butterfly-shaped columns each 216 feet 
high. At the center point, where these 
two sections would ordinarily meet and 
where the body of the butterfly would be. 
there is a space or crack 6 inches wide 
and 10 feet long. This interstice is the 
key point of the dam design. In the 
event of an earthquake this is designed 
to permit the two monolithic halves to 
vibrate without cracking. 

To close this opening and keep back 
the water, two obstacles have been inter- 
posed; down the length of this aperture 
on the upstream face of the dam a 10- 
inch iron pipe is suspended. This pipe 
is filled with concrete and is pressed 
against the 6-inch crack by the pressure 
of the water on the up-stream side. It 
rests against two I beams set vertically 
in the face of the dam. 

Halfway through the 10-foot crack 
there is a shaft or well a little over 3 
feet in diameter. On the downstream 
side of this well there is suspended a v- 
shaped copper sheath forming an expan- 
sion joint and closing the crack. This 
flexible sheath will prevent the passage 
of any water which may seep past the 
suspended 10-inch pipe and the shaft 
will also provide a passage for the in- 
spection of the interior of the dam. 

A diversion tunnel nearly 2 miles long 
will bring the water under a head of 915 
feet to the power station in the valley 
below. 

This dam is being completed in two 
sections, the first to rise some 256 feet 
above the river bed to impound 1,500,000 
cubic meters of water, and the second 
to 328 feet to impound 9,000,000 cubic 
meters. 

Total costs including the two stages of 
construction and the connecting high- 
ways are estimated at between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000. When completed the 
plant will have a capacity of 30,000 kilo- 
watts. 


Expansion of Mining Industry 


Peru has been famous for her metals 
since earliest times, and is today the 
world’s largest producer of vanadium 
and bismuth, the fourth-largest producer 
of silver, and is a large producer of cop- 
per. Lead, gold, zinc, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and antimony are also mined, 
and there are deposits of mercury, sulfur, 
tin, and nitrate. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Canada Liberalizes 
Its ‘Tax Structure 


Income Tax Lowered for Individuals: 


Larger 


N ARTICLE in the August 12 For- 

EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY reported 
the changes in import controls made by 
the Canadian federal budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This article reports the 
changes proposed in taxation and the 
consequent effects in the revenue. 


Lower Income Tax—]une 30 


To the average Canadian wage earner 
the most striking feature of the budget 
for the fiscal year 1944—45 is the provision 
for the suspension as of June 30 of the 
forced-savings feature of the income-tax 
system. The tax as now applied is di- 
vided into two parts: The first is a normal 
tax of 7 percent levied on the whole tax- 
able income of a married person who re- 
ceives more than $1,200 a year, and a tax 
of 7, 8, or 9 percent, varying according 
to income, levied on single persons earn- 
ing more than $660 a year. The second 
part is a graduated tax levied in ascend- 
ing rates on the taxable income in excess 
of $660. Tax credits are given for wives 
and children. 

Part of the total taxes payable under 
these combined rates was a refundable 
or savings portion to be paid back with 
interest after the war, and, unlike the 
compulsory savings in the United King- 
dom, payment was not required by any 
taxpayer who was making equal con- 
tractual savings voluntarily, such as life 
insurance or mortgage payments. 

The combined normal and graduated 
taxes served to place upon the shoulders 
of Canadian workers in the lower income 
ranges some very stiff salary deductions. 
Although the severity of the taxes was 
somewhat ameliorated by the fact that a 
portion is refundable with interest after 
the war is over, many individual taxpay- 
ers in Canada could not free themselves 
from the feeling that such contributions 
were irretrievable taxes instead of sav- 
ings. This point of view, according to 
the Finance Minister, had a tendency to 
hinder production, as workers felt the 
benefit of extra work was reduced by 
these deductions. Because of this reac- 
tion, the Minister has found it advisable 
to request the repeal of the compulsory- 
Savings provisions which have been in 
effect since September 1942. 

The repeal of the forced-savings tax 
will, of course, reduce the Government’s 
guaranteed take of income, thus leaving 
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more in the pay envelopes of wage earn- 
ers. The following table, which covers 
only the lowest income ranges, shows how 
important the change will be to the indi- 
vidual. Up to the $1,000 level of income 
for single persons and $2,000 for married 
persons, the refundable or forced-saving 
portion of the tax was approximately 
one-half the total tax paid. As gross in- 
come increased, the refundable portion 
became a progressively smaller percent- 
age of the total tax. In any case, the law 
limited the refund to $800 or 8 percent 
of the gross income of a single person, 
whichever was the lesser sum, or $1,000 
or 10 percent of the income of a married 
person, with $100 or 1 percent for each 
dependent. The refundable portion bore 
interest at 2 percent. 


Effect of Canadian Budget Changes on 
Annual Income Tax Levied 


{In Canadian dollars] 
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The Effect in the Revenue 


In the revenue, the repeal will mean 
that the $110,000,000 a year collected 
for war purposes which the Government 


Allowances for Corporations 


has been obtaining since September 1942 
from the forced savings of individuals 
will no longer be available. To make up 
for this loss, Canadians will be expected 
to increase their voluntary savings by 
purchasing more war bonds. Such pur- 
chases probably will have to exceed the 
record volume of securities which was 
sold to the Canadian public during the 
fiscal year 1943-44. The Fourth and 
Fifth Victory Loans during this period 
were larger than any previous loan sold 
for cash in Canada. The Fourth Victory 
Loan was sold entirely for cash in the 
amount of $1,308,716,650, the number of 
subscriptions being 2,668,420. The Fifth 
Victory Loan was sold in the amount of 
$1,374,985,800 for cash and $195,591,500 
in conversion of bonds maturing or 
called for redemption on October 15, 
1943. The number of cash subscriptions 
was 3,008,336, and the number of con- 
version subscriptions was 24,715. 


Other Income-Tax Changes 


In addition to the repeal of the com- 
pulsory-savings system, other changes 
in the income-tax law have been pre- 
sented to relieve cases of special hard- 
ship. Through these changes, credit 
for medical expenses incurred outside of 
Canada may be allowed on the same 
basis as if incurred in Canada. Persons 
suffering from blindness will be per- 
mitted an allowance of $480 in the form 
of a deduction from income. This is 
to be an alternatiye and not an addition 
to the allowance for the wages of a full- 
time attendant now provided under the 
medical-expenses section of the Income 
Tax Act. 

The tax credits extended to taxpayers 
for children will henceforth include il- 
legitimate children and other children 
dependent on the taxpayer. The term 
dependents has also been extended to 
include relatives by marriage who are 
supported by the taxpayer. The system 
of allowing alimony payments as a tax 
credit has been changed so that such 
payments may now be deducted from 
income. 

Persons who receive long-service gra- 
tuities in a lump sum on retirement 
from service may spread the sum over 
5 years, for tax purposes. Broader al- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Argentina and Its Tariff— 


Part III. 


Various Argentine Trade Problems (1930-1944) 


How Have They Affected United States Trade ? 
How Have They Been Solved? 
What Treaties Are the Basis of Argentine Trade? 
What About a South American Economic Bloc? 


7‘ y 7 HILE THE CUSTOMS TARIFF of 

a given country should of itself 
be a sufficient instrument of trade con- 
trol in peacetimes and in the absence of 
other unusual conditions such as periods 
of drought, flood, financial depressions, 
or other unusual disturbances to the nor- 
mal economic flow of trade, the urgency 
of immediate and complete subordination 
of all economic activities to the national 
cause in time of war makes it necessary 
to introduce supplementary measures. 
Then other forms of trade controls are 
brought into play, such as import or 
export prohibitions, restrictions, ex- 
change control, crop control, Govern- 
ment purchases, price fixing, and ration- 
ing. Let us now give a brief look back- 
wards some dozen years or so and see 
how trade relations with the United 
States have been affected by the meas- 
ures Argentina has taken to keep its 
economy in balance during the depres- 
sion period, in the pre-war years, and 
finally after Munich and since Pearl 
Harbor. 


Fresh-Fruit Imports 


Mention has already been made (in 
Part II of this article, appearing in last 
week’s issue) of the Argentine interpre- 
tation in 1931 of the term “fresh fruit” 
as excluding refrigerated fruit, with the 
result that imported pears and apples, 
which had been an important import 
item from the United States, previously 
duty-free, became subject to high im- 
port-duty rates. But even before this 
development, Argentina had begun to 
take a series of important steps to so 
regulate the importation of fresh fruit 
as to decrease considerably the impor- 
tation thereof, principally during the 
season when domestic fresh fruit is on 
the market. 

These measures provided, among other 
requirements, that fresh fruit could not 
be imported in bulk or packed in barrels, 
that apples and pears could be imported 
only between May 1 and December 15 of 
each year, that apples and pears and 
certain citrus fruits must be wrapped 
individually in waterproof paper stamped 
with the name of the producer and the 
country of origin, and packed in “stand- 
ard” containers, and that certain pack- 
ing requirements must be complied with. 


By A. J. Porrter, American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


The prohibition against the importa- 
tion of apples packed in barrels was at 
first a serious blow to United States east- 
coast apple growers, who had tradition- 
ally shipped in barrels to Europe and to 
other parts of the world. They were 
faced with the necessity of changing 
their packing system for this one market, 
or of losing it. It seemed hardly worth 
while to make the change. But, largely 
as a result of efforts made by the fresh- 
fruit interests, ably supported by the dip- 
lomatic and commercial representatives 
of the United States Government in Ar- 
gentina, these very stringent regulations 
which threatened to nullify in great part 
the Argentine market for United States 
apples and pears were moderated little 
by little so that part, at least, of the 
previous market was maintained or re- 
covered. 

On May 19, 1931, the importation of 
apples from the United States was again 
permitted in bushel baskets or in bar- 
rels, provided the other requirements 
were fulfilled. On April 8, 1932, the sea- 
sonal restriction was removed, so that 
apples and pears could be imported at 
any time of the year. The next con- 
cession obtained from the Argentines, 
after further diligent effort on the part 
of “business and Government,” was an- 
other modification of the Argentine reg- 
ulations so as to permit the entry of bar- 
reled apples (pears are not shipped in 
barrels) without being individually 
wrapped. This modification was made 
by the Argentines “in view of the strict 
inspection made in the United States, 
and again at the port of arrival.” How- 
ever, the decree permitting the entry of 
unwrapped apples in barrels called for 
each shipment to be accompanied by 
two separate certificates. One must be 
issued by a competent authority of the 
State of origin, and the other by tech- 
nical experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States Govern- 
ment. These certificates must specifi- 
cally state that the fruit is free of canker, 
blotch, brown rot, and a number of other 
diseases. They must also be presented to 
the Argentine consul nearest the place 


of loading, for authentication of the sig- 
natures. 

The most recent improvement in these 
regulations occurred in 1942 when a de. 
cree (No. 128130) of August 22, 1942. ex. 
empted imported pears, apples, and other 
fruit from the requirement that their in- 
dividual wrappers (theretofore required 
when packed in boxes) must be stamped 
with the name or mark of the producer, 
the name of the packer or exporter, and 
the country of origin. This relaxation in 
the rigidity of the Argentine import reg- 
ulations was agreed to by the Argentine 
authorities in view of the abnormal sit- 
uation created by the war. 


Grain Surplus 


During the late twenties and early 
thirties there developed a situation in 
grain-growing countries and in inter- 
national grain markets which led to 
gradual accumulation of grain surpluses 
in a number of countries, with resulting 
decrease in prices. Argentina, with its 
economy depending to the extent that it 
does on the export of grain, was badly 
affected, although relatively less than 
other large grain-producing countries 
because of its capacity to produce grain 
at a lower cost than most others. In 
December 1930, the price of wheat in the 
Chicago grain market was down to 7242 
cents per bushel, the lowest price since 
1906. The situation was brought about 
mostly by a great expansion in farm pro- 
duction under the stimulus of large ex- 
port sales and high prices following 
World War I. A number of other inter- 
related factors had combined to bring 
about the grain-surplus problem, includ- 
ing the introduction of cultivation on 
new and submarginal lands, the deliber- 
ate attempt by many countries, previ- 
ously importers, to attain self-sufficiency, 
the increased American tariff, exchange 
control, and the policy followed by some 
countries of curtailing imports and, 
hence, exports. 

One of the first major steps taken by 
Argentina to cope with the grain-surplus 
problem was the creation of an agency 
for that purpose, the Grain Regulating 
Board. The Board was established by 4 
decree of November 28, 1933, and was 
authorized to purchase wheat, corn, and 
linseed, at basic prices established at 
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about one-fifth above those obtaining up 
to that time, and to sell those commodi- 
ties to exporters at international market 
prices. To cover the difference between 
the buying and selling price of grain the 
Board was to draw from funds accruing 
from the difference between the buying 
and selling rates of foreign exchange 
under the exchange-control regulations 
then in force. 

Among the innovations which the 
Grain Regulating Board introduced late 
jn 1940, in order to meet in part the 
shortage of fuel due to the war shipping 
situation, was the obligatory purchase 
from the Board of a specified amount of 
domestic corn for fuel by importing con- 
sumers of coal, coke, Diesel oil, fuel oil, 
kerosene, gasoline, crude petroleum, and 
other fuel, as a prior condition for ob- 
taining an import permit. This helped 
fill the great need for fuel, and absorbed 
a large part of the corn surplus. 

While the Board was apparently in- 
tended to be a temporary agency, it has 
peen continued in operation from time 
to time, until it was reorganized and its 
functions considerably expanded early in 
1944 under the new name of Regulating 
Board for Agricultural Production. 

But after 10 years of efforts to combat 
the problems created by surpluses of 
grain products, it seems well worth while 
to ponder, here, on the possible effects 
of Argentina’s new agricultural policy, 
as laid down on August 21, 1943, by the 
then Argentine Minister of Agriculture, 
General Diego I. Mason, particularly if 
this policy continues to be the official 
Government policy. General Mason, at 
the opening of the annual Palermo Live- 
stock and Grain Exposition, said: “Ex- 
pansion in crop and livestock production 
is the keynote of the new agricultural 
policy of the Argentine Government.” 
Two weeks earlier, on August 7, 1943, the 
Minister of Agriculture had made signifi- 
cant statements at a similar exposition 
at Rosario, Argentina. On that occasion 
General Mason said: “The National Gov- 
ernment has resolved to undertake a new 
policy which would be truly in line with 
the real interests of the nation. This 
new policy is based on two fundamental 


principles: A forthright effort to (1) in- 


crease production and eliminate all the 
restrictive measures of previous years; 
and (2) protect the producers’ economy 
and improve his position in the national 
life. Let us make our magnificent land 
produce all it can give us. If we consider 
the unsatisfied demand in neighboring 
countries and the great possibilities of 
complementing agriculture with our 
growing industry, now deprived of for- 
eign supply of many raw materials, we 
shall conclude that it is impossible for a 
surplus problem to exist in Argentina.” 


Petroleum Products 


Up to the month of July 1936, Argen- 
tina’s import and export trade in pe- 
troleum products. was unrestricted. 
Under this system the Argentine petro- 
leum industry was developing, rather 
Slowly,.and several foreign petroleum 
companies were well established in Ar- 
gentina, operating refineries in which 
they processed imported crude petro- 
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leum, and enjoying a fair proportion 
of the trade in petroleum products. 

But in the preceding year a new law 
(No. 12161) signed on March 26, 1935, 
had made certain additions to the Ar- 
gentine Mineral Code, including an 
article (No. 377) which reads as follows: 

“The National Executive Power may 
limit or prohibit the importation or the 
exportation of fluid hydrocarbons when 
in cases of urgency the public interest 
shall so dictate, being required to give 
an account of such action as the occa- 
sion may present to Congress.” 

Under this new authority an Execu- 
tive decree was issued on July 20, 1936, 
which prohibited the exportation of pe- 
troleum and liquid hydrocarbons, and 
restricted the importation of petroleum 
products. In effect, this decree placed 
all foreign trade in petroleum products 
under a license system under the opera- 
tion of the Y. P. F. (Yacimientos Pet- 
roliferos Fiscales), the Government- 
owned oil administration. 

The reasons for placing import re- 
strictions on petroleum products was the 
very marked increase in imports dur- 
ing the immediately preceding years. It 
was pointed out that in 1935 imports 
of fluid hydrocarbons were more than 
double those of 1934—an increase out of 
proportion with internal consumption, 
national production, and technical de- 
velopment. And, during the early 
months of 1936, imports were proceed- 
ing at a pace even surpassing that of 
1935. The Government saw in this an 
attempt to place a strain on Argentine 
production and interfere with the nor- 
mal development of the domestic petro- 
leum industry. Regulations of this 
measure called for an agreement between 
the various private petroleum companies 
and Y. P. F., providing for distribution of 
the imported crude oil to the companies. 
Y. P. F. was given the sole authority to 
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distribute the byproducts, either directly 
or through working agreements with 
other distributing or consuming com- 
panies, the control to be retained by 
Y. P. P. 

Subsequently marketing arrangements 
were worked out between the Y. P. F. 
on the one hand and the foreign oil 
companies on thé other, in which import 
quotas were determined, and a share of 
the Buenos Aires market, as well as that 
of the rest of the country, was allocated 
to each company and to the Y. P. F. 


Meat Subsidies 


As a special aid to the cattle industry 
the Argentine Government had recourse, 
in 1936, to a system of subsidy payments 
on meat exports to the United Kingdom, 
from the profits derived from exchange 
control. This had become desirable in 
order to offset, in part at least, the im- 
position by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of an import duty on beef under 
provisions of the Argentine-United 
Kingdom trade agreement of December 
1, 1936. 

Under the meat export subsidy plan as 
originally established the Argentine Na- 
tional Meat Board was paid from ex- 
change profits 1.65 paper pesos for each 
pound sterling derived from beef ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom arriving 
at destination from December 16, 1936. 
The National Meat Board, in turn, pro- 
rated these funds, up to a maximum 
of 15,100,000 paper pesos annually, among 
the meat-exporting companies in pro- 
portion to their shipments of the various 
kinds of beef to the United Kingdom. 
The amount of the subsidy paid to the 
National Meat Board was reduced to 
1.2375 paper pesos per pound sterling 
derived from beef shipments to the 
United Kingdom, during May 1937. 
Under a later agreement between the Na- 
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tional Meat Board and the Argentine 
packing houses the amount of the sub- 
sidy was again reduced, to 0.825 paper 
peso during June 1937. Finally, after 
an announcement by the National Meat 
Board of increased prices to be paid to 
producers of “chiller” cattle, on August 
18, 1937, the subsidy payments were 
abolished entirely. 


War Emergency Powers 


Following close upon the German in- 
vasion of Poland, the declarations of war 
by the United Kingdom and by France 
against Germany, and the full realization 
that the opening curtain of World War 
II had been raised, with all its terrible 
and far-reaching implications, Argen- 
tina took steps to curb profiteering and 
other dangerous tendencies inherent to 
war conditions. On September 7, 1939, 
a law (No. 12591) was enacted authoriz- 
ing the President to restrict or prohibit 
the exportation of specified products 
considered to be necessities, as one of 
the means of conserving domestic sup- 
plies and of checking undue price raises. 
The President was also authorized, by 
the same law, to suspend the application 
of the additional duty of 10 percent, es- 
tablished in 1931 and maintained since, 
on articles of prime necessity, and to fix 
maximum retail prices thereon. Sup- 
plies of these articles may also be ex- 
propriated by the Government, upon 
payment to the owner of the cost price 
plus an indemnification of not more than 
10 percent, in the case of raw materials; 
in the case of expropriation of manufac- 
tured products the prices paid are the 
fixed maximum retail prices. The law 
also provided for setting maximum prices 
for manufacturers, middlemen, im- 
porters, and wholesalers, based upon 
prices prevailing during the first 2 weeks 
of August 1939. 

The law specified, as prime necessities, 
articles of food, clothing, light, fuel, 
medicine, and construction materials, 
with the listing of the various specific 
products included within these classes to 
be done at a later date. 


Trade Promotion Corporation 


One of the measures taken late in 1940 
to promote interchange with the United 
States was the creation of the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Corporation. This 
company, created by a decree of Novem- 
ber 29, 1940, is composed of a group of 
eight leading American businessmen in 
Argentina and two prominent Argentine 
businessmen. The functions of the Cor- 
poration are to stimulate the sale in for- 
eign markets of many products which 
had theretofore formed an important 
share of Argentine exports, and to exert 
special effort in promoting the sale of 
so-called nonregular export products for 
which there is believed to be a demand 
in the United States. 

The aim of the Corporation is to pro- 
mote exports of Argentine products to 
the United States, with a view to increas- 
ing the amount of exchange to be made 
available to Argentine importers. Here 
again, the change-over of the United 
States to a war-production basis has 
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made a radical change in the trade rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The Trade Promotion Corporation has 
an authorized capital of 1,000,000 pesos, 
of which 50,000 had been subscribed when 
it was legally established in November 
1940. The Corporation has maintained, 
since its foundation, offices in Buenos 
Aires and in New York City, and opened 
new offices in Chicago, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco early in 1944. 

While currently, as is the case with 
most Latin American countries, Argen- 
tina has an export balance with the 
United States, and therefore is not hard 
put to find exchange with which to pay 
for its imports, normally the situation is 
the reverse, and Argentina is looking to 
the Trade Promotion Corporation to de- 
velop markets now for Argentine prod- 
ucts not generally exported on a sub- 
stantial scale to the United States, so 
that when trade conditions again resume 
their normal course the trade balance 
between the two countries may be main- 
tained on a more even keel. 


Commercial-Treaty Policy 


In the period from 1934 to the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, Argentina negoti- 
ated a considerable number of trade 
agreements with nearly all the European 
countries, of which the practical effect 
was often the granting by Argentina of a 
favorable exchange rate in exchange for 
the application by the other country of its 
minimum or intermediate tariff rates to 
Argentine products. 

With other Latin American countries, 
too, Argentina had negotiated a number 
of commercial treaties, generally includ- 
ing reciprocal reductions in rates of im- 
port duty on specified commodities, and 
assuring its products of most-favored- 
nation treatment in matters of exchange. 
As the United States was extending its 
program of reciprocal trade by reaching 
agreements with numerous other Latin 
American countries, and was obtaining 
important tariff concessions in each case, 
Argentina was taking steps to assure to 
itself the application of the concessions 
made to the United States by making 
agreements, some of which in substance 
were merely most-favored-nation agree- 
ments, with other Latin American re- 
publics. 


Argentine-U. K. Agreement 


Undoubtedly the outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of trade negotiations 
prior to the United States-Argentine 
trade agreement, was the successful con- 
clusion, after years of effort, of the Com- 
mercial Convention of May 1, 1933, with 
the United Kingdom, signed at London, 
and its Supplementary Customs Agree- 
ment of September 26, 1933, signed at 
Buenos Aires. In the convention, the 
United Kingdom granted to Argentina 
equality with the British Dominions for 
imports of Argentine meats with regard 
to any restrictions which might become 
necessary below the amounts in the 
British scale of meat import quotas as 
then established. In return Argentina 
guaranteed preferential exchange treat- 
ment of British creditors. 
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In the supplementary Customs Agree. 
ment negotiated at Buenos Aires, the 
United Kingdom extended its commit. 
ments in the May Convention by agree. 
ing further not to make any change in 
the duty status of certain natural prog. 
ucts of primary interest to Argenting and 
not to impose quantitative restrictions on 
other specified products. On its part 
Argentina reduced its rates of import 
duties on nearly 300 items listed in jtg 
tariff, and agreed not to increase the duty 
on certain other classes of merchandise 
It must be said, of course, that the items 
on which the duty was reduced had been 
carefully chosen by the British negotj. 
ators in such a way that the United King- 
dom would be by far the chief benef. 
ciary, either by the fact that it already 
was the principal supplier of the articles 
in question, or that the classifications 
were so worded as to favor British prog. 
ucts over those of competing countries, 

The Argentine-United Kingdom cys. 
toms agreement was for a 3-year period, 
and in 1936 was replaced by a new trade 
agreement which continued in force the 
Argentine tariff concessions made in the 
earlier agreement. However, new cop. 
cessions were made in trade matters by 
Argentina, including an agreement to 
maintain the Argentine market for 
British coal, protection of British ship- 
ping in case it became necessary to es- 
tablish a meat-export control, and the 
establishment of minimum quotas for 
British rayon and cotton piece goods if 
quantitative import restrictions on these 
commodities were put in operation by 
Argentina. Argentina further agreed to 
cooperate in proposals to regulate beef 
supplies to the British market through 
an international conference. The prin- 
cipal changes by the United Kingdom 
from the preceding agreement were the 
imposition of duties on certain meats 
imported from non-Empire countries and 
the establishment of minimum quotas for 
Argentina. 


U. S.-Argentine Agreement 


The United States-Argentine trade 
agreement signed on October 14, 1941, 
was another outstanding development 
in Argentina’s commercial relations. 
When the United States trade-agree- 
ment policy was taking form, as early 
as 1933, it was recognized that the con- 
clusion of a commercial accord with Ar- 
gentina was a most desirable aim, but 
one most difficult of attainment. From 
the viewpoint of United States exports, 
the possibilities of improvement in Ar- 
gentine customs treatment were many. 
But on the other side the picture was 
different. Many of Argentina’s export 
commodities are agricultural or pastoral 
products, of which this country is either 
a large exporter, or a producer with an 
output at least sufficient for its own 
needs. 

Exploratory studies of our commercial 
relations with Argentina, Brazil, and 
Colombia were officially announced by 
the Department of State on July 12, 
1933, 11 months before the passage of 
the Trade Agreements Act. These stud- 
ies were continued for a number of 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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N A PASTORAL ECONOMY, such as 
Uruguay’s, the influences of weather 

and other natural forces overshadow in 
importance all other factors. This year— 
in marked contrast to early 1943—these 
influences have been favorable. Pros- 
pects for pastoral and agricultural prod- 
ucts are good, and exports of most of 
these have been increasing. 

Other factors have been less favorable. 
War-caused shortages and labor difficul- 
ties have handica pped industrial activity. 
The fuel situation was tight for many 
months, but was finally relieved by the 
arrivals in June of petroleum shipments 
for the National Refinery. Transporta- 
tion difficulties, incident to the fuel 
shortage and labor unrest, have retarded 
the movement of merchandise. These 
drawbacks notwithstanding, export and 
import values have been greater in 1944 
than in 1943, although declines in export 
shipments toward the mid-year, together 
with increasing import values, presage a 
considerably reduced export balance. 

Another ‘‘balance factor” which is giv- 
ing pause to thoughtful Uruguayan plan- 
ners is that of the budget. Annually re- 
curring deficits have only been overcome 
through the device of periodic increases 
in the public debt. On May 27, 1944, the 
General Budget of Expenses for 1944 was 
submitted to the General Assembly. The 
bill is noteworthy chiefly for its frank 
departure from the principle of the an- 
nual balancing of the budget and its sub- 
stitution therefor of the principle of 
“cyclical equilibrium,” a system whereby 
the deficits accumulated over a period of 
depression are compensated by surpluses 
attained during a period of prosperity. 
In this manner the financing of public 
expenses is definitely linked with the os- 
cillation of the national economy. 

In the meanwhile, in a country where 
approximately one-fourth of the entire 
population depends upon the Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, for support, 
the financial burden of necessary social 
legislation is very heavy, and the problem 
is not one that lends itself to quick solu- 
tion. The consensus is that the situation 
is being well handled, and that, once the 
war factor is eliminated, greater progress 
toward solution will be made. 


Good Recovery From Drought 


From the standpoint of economic re- 
covery from the devastating drought of 
late 1942 and early 1943, the past 18 
months have afforded Uruguay progress 
beyond expectation. Rains have renewed 
pastures and assured good crops. Where- 
as in early 1943 cattle were being driven 
to market in unprecedented numbers to 
conserve the dwindling feed stocks, in 
1944 receipts at the “frigorificos” (large 
meat-packing plants) have been normal. 
In fact, the pendulum has swung the 
other way. Because of improved pas- 
turage, breeders are even reluctant to 
sell animals useful for reproductive pur- 
poses, and a substantial decline in beef 
exports for the full year 1944 is forecast. 

Likewise, the agricultural outlook is 
promising. Both summer and autumn 
(late 1943 and early 1944) weather was 
favorable to crops. Necessary rains fa- 
vored the growing season, and the dry 
weather that followed facilitated har- 
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Uruguay Today 


By Micprep PHogsus Burr, Ameri- 
can Republics Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


vesting. Practically all important 
crops—except potatoes which were at- 
tacked by an insect pest—will be as good 
or better than last year, reducing or elim- 
inating the necessity of importations. 


Animal Products, Main Exports 


A small, densely populated country 
with few natural resources, Uruguay 
lives chiefly by its herds and its food 
crops. In recent years meat products 
and wool have accounted for as much 
as 85 percent of the money value of all 
exports. Although available trade fig- 
ures show that the value of meat exports 
has increased in 1944, receipts of cattle 
from the interior have declined more 
than 60 percent below corresponding 
1943 figures. Greater weight of the cattle 
and higher per-kilogram price have 
made up to a considerable extent the dif- 
ference in the value, which is only about 
20 percent below that of 1943 receipts. 
Deliveries of wool in Montevideo for the 
1943-44 season have been much heavier 
than for the preceding season, but, fol- 
lowing the termination of the United 
States wool-purchasing agreement, co- 
incident with the beginning of the wool 
season last October, demand declined, 
and the wool market has been more or 
less inactive ever since. 

Of the $100,000,000 (U. S. currency) 
export total for 1943, meat and meat 
products accounted for $46,514,000; 
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wool, $39,270,000; diverse industries 
(mostly textiles), $6,720,000; natural 
farm products, $2,066,000. extractive in- 
dustries, $1,775,000; industrialized farm 
products, $578,000; live animals, $258,- 
000; unspecified merchandise, $245,000; 
and chemical products, $41,000. 
Significant in the meat trade is the 
trend to conserve shipping space by de- 
veloping more varieties of canned meat 
products, particularly “army rations” 
(a meat and vegetable combination) and 
dehydrated meat in substitution for the 
bulkier frozen beef and mutton. Since 
the beginning of the war the bulk of the 
Uruguayan meat output has been dis- 
posed of through the British Food Ad- 
ministration, which is now the official 
meat-purchasing agent in Uruguay for 
the United Nations. 
Uruguayan “frigorificos” exceeded its 
share of the Fifth Meat Contract cover- 
ing the year 1943. Cattle prices during 
1943 surpassed the record levels of 1942, 
and in 1944 exceeded those of 1943. 
Average price per kilogram of liveweight 
in March and April 1944 was 18.2 cente- 
simos as compared with 12.9 centesimos 
in March 1943 when prices still reflected 
the effects of the drought. Prices since 
April 1944 have declined somewhat. 
Mid-year estimates placed the 1943-44 
wool clip at 65,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 56,064 metric tons for the 
1942-43 season. Complete export fig- 
ures for the present season are not yet 
available, but exports through April 1944 
were well above those for the correspond- 
ing 1942-43 season. More recently de- 
clines in wool shipments have reduced 
total exports for the 8-month period 
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beginning October 1, 1943, to 63,548 bales 
as compared with 67,648 bales for the 
corresponding 1942-43 period. Total ex- 
ports in that season reached 103,605 
bales, of which the United States took 
96.300 bales, or approximately 93 per- 
cent. As the result of an agreement ne- 
gotiated in November 1942, the United 
States bought 30,000 bales of the 1941-42 
clip at 37 and 35 cents per pound, for 
“super” and “bonne et belle” grades, 
and underwrote 37,500 bales of the 1942- 
43 clip at 35 and 33 cents per pound, 
respectively, for these two grades. On 
October 13, 1943, termination of this 
agreement became effective, and, as al- 
ready stated, since that time the market 
has been quiet and prices nominal. 


Agriculture's Role 


Agriculture is Uruguay’s second most 
important industry. Wheat, linseed, 
sunflower seed, corn, potatoes, oats, bar- 
ley, hops, birdseed, and peanuts are the 
principal field crops. Estimates for 1944 
production of all of these except wheat 
are greatly in excess of last season’s sub- 
normal yields. Crop estimates for 1943- 
44 are shown below, as compared with 
actual production for 1942-43: 





1943-44 


Crop Actual, 
' | estimate | 1942-43 
Tons Tons 
Wheat 238, 001 337, 140 
Linseed 98, 977 45, 933 
Oats.... ‘ 73, 028 39, 017 
Common barley : 11, 687 8, 439 
Birdseed ; 747 343 
Rye 82 36 
(1944) (1943 
Corn_. 237, 231 46, 490 
Sunflower seed 37, 648 5, 288 
Peanuts--- 4, 469 1,777 





The unfavorable position of wheat in 
the agricultural picture is indirectly at- 
tributable to the drought of 1942-43. Be- 
cause of the critical need to replenish 
forage crops the Government has favored 
farmers who would plant these crops, by 


granting them more adequate allotments 
of fuel for seeding-machinery purposes. 
Linseed, which is Uruguay’s largest export 
crop, was likewise so favored. In conse- 
quence of favoring those crops, for the 
mid-year sowing of the 1944-45 wheat 
crop, wheat farmers were receiving only 
about 20 percent of their necessary fuel 
requirements. The outlook for wheat 
next year is correspondingly poor. Aside 
from declining production, there is also 
the price factor. Although the price of 
wheat paid to the farmer is regulated by 
law, in practice it is not always main- 
tained, and the farmer, badly in need of 
cash, often receives less than he is en- 
titled to. 

The real need for forage and the price 
incentive at seeding time combined to give 
Uruguay the largest corn crop on record, 
with the single exception of 1915 when 
289,108 metric tons of corn were pro- 
duced. The 1944 corn production, esti- 
mated at 237,231 metric tons, is five 
times the 1943 crop and more than double 
the 1942 corn crop. In the interests of 
both producers and consumers and in 
order to prevent an undue decline in 
prices, a decree published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of July 1, 1944, au- 
thorized the Executive Power to purchase 
direct from farmers such quantities of 
corn of the present crop as it may con- 
sider necessary, and to take such meas- 
ures as may be expedient to encourage a 
greater use of this grain. 

Besides cereal crops Uruguay also 
raises fruits and vegetables in which it 
is self-sufficient except for tropical va- 
rieties. The country has about 6,000,000 
fruit trees, and in and around the De- 
partment of Montevideo wine growing is 
an expanding industry. Production of 
121,726 metric tons of grapes (77,293,641 
liters of wine) in 1943 was the best since 
1938. The total area of vineyards was 
17,471 hectares (1 hectare—2.47 acres.) 

Whereas in 1943 animal products ac- 
counted for almost 90 percent of total 
Uruguayan export values, natural farm 
products accounted for only a little more 
than 2 percent, these products going 
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chiefly into local consumption—they pro. 
vision the country. 
Foreign Trade Up 

While it is recognized that Uruguay’s 
real wealth lies in livestock and agri- 
culture, trade and industry also con. 
tribute to the country’s economy. War 
conditions have hampered trade, ang 
consequent shortages of raw materials 
and equipment customarily obtained 
from abroad have prevented the fullest 
industrial expansion. 

Uruguay’s total trade values in recent 
years show the war influences. Prior 
to the United States’ entry there were 
large export balances, indicative of the 
demand abroad for such essentials as 
meat, wool, and hides. Following Pear) 
Harbor the pendulum swung the other 
way. Rising prices and higher freight 
and insurance costs for imports raised 
their total value in 1942 considerably 
above that of the declining exports. As 
a result of the agreement of the United 
States in November 1942 to purchase the 
wool clip and to guarantee the incom- 
ing clip, and the resumption of heavy 
meat shipments to Europe, the year 1943 
closed with an export balance of $36,214. 
340 as compared with the 1942 import 
balance of $5,887,196. 

The total dollar value of Uruguayan 
exports and imports during war years 
has been as follows: 





T} is of, Thousands of 

dollars dollars 
1940 66, 460 54, 034 
1941 70, 846 63, 135 
1942 57, 77 63, 662 
1943 100, 022 63, 807 





This year the export trend is again 
downward, there having been almost 
complete stagnation in the wool market 
since April. Imports for the first 5 
months of 1944 were $1,881,596 greater 
in value than were those of the cor- 
responding 1943 period. Of the $30,123,- 
841 worth of exports for the first 4 
months of 1944, Uruguay shipped $15,- 
685,389 worth to the United States anq@ 
other Western Hemisphere countries 
and $13,968,618 to Europe; and of the 
$21,528,802 worth of imports $18,608,266 
came from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, chiefly the United States, and 
$1,338,421 worth from Europe. 


Some Industries Prosper 


The industrial situation in Uruguay 
has not been altogether satisfactory. 
All activity—manufacturing, public utili- 
ties, and construction—has been ham- 
pered by shortages of raw materials and 
plant equipment, by labor difficulties, 
and, in a number of instances in manu- 
facturing, by a lack of markets. 

Excellent foreign markets, especially 
for blankets and other woolen articles, 
have kept cotton and woolen mills 
operating two and three shifts daily, 
respectively. Short supplies of yarn 
and inability to obtain needed auxiliary 
machinery have been their chief handi- 
caps. Local textile mills would like to 
establish additional spinneries, but have 
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peen unable to obtain the necessary 
equipment. In the meantime the Gov- 
ernment is trying to limit the exports 
of cotton textiles, in order to provide 
adequately for the domestic market, but 
higher export prices complicate the 
problem. 

With a good domestic market, plus in- 
creasing demand from the United King- 
dom, South Africa, and Brazil, Uruguay- 
an tanneries have enjoyed satisfactory 
pusiness, but advancing prices to cover 
higher costs are likely to cause trouble 
jater in the year should they too closely 
approach or exceed ceiling prices in con- 
suming markets. 

In 1943 the four principal tanneries 
processed approximately 263,000 salted 
cattle hides, 35,000 dry cattle hides, and 
60,000 sheepskins, a 10 percent over-all 
increase from 1942. Recently the shoe 
industry, which had long been in an 
unsatisfactory position, began to pick 
up, with most factories working one full 
g-hour shift daily. The value of out- 
put increased from 7,650,000 pesos in 
1942 to 9,000,000 pesos in 1943, although 
in actual numbers production amounted 
only to 774,478 pairs as compared with 
156,066 pairs in 1942. Both the leather 
and the shoe industries were faced with 
the problem of composing the price of 
shoes with the higher costs of leather. 

The chemical industry presents an in- 
teresting contrast to the situation in the 
tanning and shoe industries. Price con- 
trol of essential raw chemicals in for- 
eign countries has tended to stabilize 
the cost of domestic manufactures, and 
in so doing suggests the necessity of 
recognizing the relationship between 
prices in all markets and the effect of 
regulation in one country on prices in 
other countries. Considering all of the 
problems caused by the war, the situation 
with regard to industrial chemicals is 
reasonably satisfactory. 

The 1,300 or more small shops which 
comprise the clothing industry have ex- 
perienced no great change, nor has the 
hat business, which, though small, had 
hoped for an accelerated war demand. 
Business has been good among the nu- 
merous small food and beverage process- 
ing plants; and since an adequate allot- 
ment of fuel oil was provided some 
months ago for the glass industry, it 
has done an increasing business, mostly 
in the manufacture of bottles and other 
containers for these industries. The 
value of glass production in 1943 was 
1,943,868 pesos as compared with 1,915,707 
pesos in 1942. With ample local supplies 
of sand and continued provisions of fuel 
oil, the glass industry seems susceptible 
of considerable development. The so- 
called “metal trades” which include ma- 
chine shops, repair shops, tinsmiths, 
manufacturers of pipe, stoves, household 
utensils, and hardware, continue active. 
While the gasoline shortage results in 
less business for automobile mechanics, 
the difficulty of obtaining imported re- 
pair parts for industrial machinery has 
increased the activity of the machine 
shops and smadl foundries. 


Building Slump Abating 


Besides sand, Uruguay produces small 
quantities of gold, and stone of various 
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types, including marble, granite, and talc. 
In normal times most of these materials 
are used in large quantities by the im- 
portant construction industry. In 1942 
and 1943 this industry suffered a severe 
depression from which it is only now 
seeming to emerge. In these 2 years, 
building permits in Montevideo, where it 
is estimated that 80 percent of all the 
nation’s construction work takes place, 
had a total value of 14,646,285 pesos and 
14,423,686 pesos, respectively, represent- 
ing a decline of about 10,000,000 pesos 
from the 1941 value. In recent months 
the value of construction work has in- 
creased substantially. The values of this 
work for the full years 1941 through 1943 
and for the 5 months of 1944 are as fol- 
lows: 


Pesos 
| a eee meme 
IN si css ete eis eck cn de hte lan eee 
BUD eiscciince <i ghia ths cise once eraediaaniciey sacar 
1944 (January through May) --_--- 7, 941, 356 


Since the foregoing figures include ex- 
penditures for renovation as well as for 
new construction, and much maintenance 
will be necessary this year if properties 
are not to deteriorate too rapidly, it is 
possible that the present moderate ad- 
vance in building activity will be sus- 
tained. 

To provide further impetus to private 
building, the Government is considering 
enactment of a law to promote the so- 
called “horizontal” ownership of office 
buildings and apartment houses. This 
project would allow of joint capitaliza- 
tion and ownership of such buildings and 
stimulate individual investment in small 
units, such as a floor or several floors or a 
single apartment. If and when greater 
supplies of building materials become 
available, the proposed “horizontal” own- 
ership arrangement might be helpful, be- 
cause comparatively large amounts of 
capital in the form of savings and other 
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available holdings may then find their 
way into the building industry. 


Public Works Aid Employment 


Because there is relatively little in- 
dustrialization in Uruguay, the building 
industry is of paramount importance to 
the country’s urban economy, and its 
curtailment during recent war years for 
lack of customarily imported materials 
has been reflected in a serious labor prob- 
lem. To alleviate this situation, it has 
been the policy of the Government, wher- 
ever possible, to extend the number and 
scope of public-works projects, particu- 
larly those requiring a maximum of hand 
labor. Many of these projects are long- 
range affairs, carried on a year-to-year 
basis as money for them is made avail- 
able. 

Hence the Government continues its 
program of public works. Actual dis- 
bursements amounted to 11,300,000 pesos 
for the period March through May 1944 
as compared with 11,100,000 pesos for the 
corresponding 1943 period. It is obvious 
that these disbursements are more im- 
portant to the general construction in- 
dustry than are the permits for private 
building which do not aggregate half of 
these sums. Exclusive of the expendi- 
tures for the Rio Negro Hydroelectric 
Project and the Usinas Eléctricas y Telé- 
fonos del Estado, the state electric and 
telephone service, the average yearly ex- 
penditure for public works in Uruguay 
approximated 10,000,000 pesos for the 5- 
year period 1939-43. 

Among the public projects in Uruguay 
already under construction or contem- 
plated in the near future the following 
are especially noteworthy: 

The Rio Negro Hydroelectric Develop- 
ment, located at Rincon del Bonete, ap- 
proximately 145 miles north of Monte- 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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At Carrasco Beach in Uruguay. The country’s splendid beaches attract a great deal of eco- 


nomically important tourist business. 
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Argentina 

Transport and Communication 

Barge Construction for River Fleet Au- 
thorized.—To form the nucleus of a State 
river fleet, the Argentine Ministry of 
Public Works is authorized to spend 
6,000,000 pesos on the construction of 50 
barges for use on the Parana and Uru- 
guay Rivers, the foreign press reports. 


Some of the barges are to be built in 
private yards. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ordinary Soaps: Import Permits Not 
To Be Granted.—Permits for the impor- 
tation of ordinary soaps into the Belgian 
Congo will no longer be issued, since the 
colonial production of such soaps is con- 
sidered sufficient for the needs of the 
colony, according to notice to the public 
No. 87 of April 15, 1944, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of April 25. 

Permits may still be granted for toilet 
soaps and soap powders, however. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Import-Duty Suspension 
and Distribution Control.—The collection 
of import duties and other customs 
charges on penicillin, either in substance 
or in preparations for therapeutic use, 
was suspended for a period of 6 months 
by Brazilian decree law No. 6686 of July 
13, 1944, published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 15, and effective from that date. 
The suspension of duty applies also to 
imports of penicillin already in Brazilian 
ports and to that which has been shipped 
or is shipped from the port of origin 
before January 14, 1945. 

Distribution control of penicillin was 
provided by order No. 104 of the National 
Department of Health, issued July 4 and 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
5, 1944. The National Service of Fiscali- 
zation of Medicine ‘S. N. F. M.) was 
charged with supervising the control of 
the use and distribution of penicillin in 
coordination with the State health 
departments. The S.N. F. M. also will 
receive reports on all cases for which 
penicillin is used and will prescribe the 
regulations to be followed for obtaining 
the drug. 


Transport and Communication 


Progress Made in Linking Northern 
and Southern Brazil—The Minister of 
Transportation and Public Works of 
Brazil reports progress in the 4-year plan 
to connect the north and south by rail. 
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Special attention is being given to the 
Rio de Janeiro-Natal connection, as this 
is considered the most urgent and the 
plan calls for its completion in the first 2 
years. In the link between Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Natal, the Central of Brazil 
Railway is extending its lines to cover 
146 miles from Montes Claros to Monte 
Azul (Tremendal). The 189 additional 
miles to connect with Leste Brasileiro 
Railway are also under construction 
under supervision of the National Rail- 
way Department, with a great part of 
the roadbed laid, leaving only 60 miles 
between Saco da Onca and Monte Azul 
not yet started. Between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Luiz do Maranhao—not con- 
sidering the line from Rio de Janeiro to 
Paraguassu as this is included in the 
Rio de Janeiro-Natal link—94 miles are 
under construction with most of the 
roadbed laid, and 303 miles are to be 
started on the Paulista Terezina line. 
Between Recife and Sao Luiz do Mar- 
anhao 89 miles are under construction 
and 209 miles are still to be started. 

The three principal links in this 4-year 
plan are the 302 miles between Rio de 
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Janeiro and Natal, 397 miles between Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Luiz do Maranhao 
and 324 miles between Recife and Sao 
Luiz do Maranhao. The secondary links 
where work is under way are the connec. 
tions between the Nazare Railroad ang 
Leste Brasileiro, 36 miles; the Piaui Rajj. 
road with the Sao Luiz-Terezina, 105 
miles; the Mossoro with the Cearense 
Railroad, 58 miles; and the Alagoinhas 
and Santa Ana Railroad with the Leste 
Brasileiro, 51 miles. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WeEgkLy 
August 12 1944. ] 

Number of Flights Increased Between 
Brazilian Cities Because of the rapid 
increase in air traffic, Panair do Brazi] 
has again increased the number of flights 
between the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and Belo Horizonte. On July 1 
night flights between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo were increased to two nightly, 
and later in the month two extra flights 
per week were started on which all three 
cities are served. These are considered 
extra flights at present but are expected 
to be made regular flights soon. 

Panair do Brazil is now making 23 
flights per week between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, 12 per week between Rio 
de Janeiro and Belo Horizonte, and 4 
per week between Sao Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte, 2 of the latter making stops 
in Pocos de Caldas. 


British Guiana 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services to Interior Districts— 
Regular air service was inaugurated in 
June to the Mazaruni and Rupununi Dis- 
tricts of the interior of British Guiana. 
Two single-motor seaplanes are used, 
each capable of carrying four passengers 
in addition to the pilot. The present 
schedule calls for one trip every 3 weeks 
to the Mazaruni District and one every 
4 weeks to the Rupununi District. 

The chief reason for the service is to 
provide better mail facilities to the re- 
mote regions of the interior, second con- 
sideration being given to passenger serv- 
ice. The carrying of freight is of only 
minor importance at present and con- 
sists principally of odd machine parts 
from Georgetown to the two regions and 
an occasional small shipment of gold and 
diamonds in return from the Mazaruni 
District. 

The service was inaugurated by the 
British Guiana Airways, Ltd., a local 
company to whom the_ government 
granted a new contract in March provid- 
ing an annual subsidy of $35,460. It has 
been announced that the adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
Air Transport Problems will visit British 
Guiana this year and will consider and 
report on the following requirements of 
the Colony: (a) An airfield in the vicin- 
ity of Georgetown; (b) existing seaplane 
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janding facilities in Georgetown, viz, one 
ramp leading from the Demerara River 
to the British Guiana Airways hangar 
and a barge moored in the river where 
pan American Airways load and unload 
their planes; (c) an airfield which is 
peing built at Mackenzie 70 miles up the 
river from Georgetown at the site of the 
Demerara Bauxite Company, Ltd., and 
provision for connection between these 
two towns; (d) the operation of interior 
air service in the Colony; and (e) organ- 
ization and equipment of British Guiana 
Airways, Ltd. 


Canada 


Transport and Communication 


New Wharf and Warehouse at Van- 
couver.—A new wharf and warehouse at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, is 
to be built for the Royal Canadian Navy, 
at an estimated cost of $2,500,000, states 
the foreign press. The new facilities in 
the harbor reportedly will be adapted to 
commercial use after the war and oper- 
ated by the Canadian National Harbour 
Board. 

Situation With Regard to Railways.— 
Gross earnings of the Canadian National 
Railways for the month of May totaled 
$36,369,000, or a decrease of $704,000 
compared with the corresponding month 
in 1943. Operating expenses increased 
from $28,320,000 to $29,231,000, and net 
earnings dropped to $7,138,000 from $8,- 
753.000. From January 1 to May 31, 
1944, the net earnings were $32,548,000 
against $35,567,000 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1943, according to 
a foreign transportation publication. 

Gross receipts of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. in May totaled $139,500,000, 
an increase of $17,000,000 or 14 percent 
over the corresponding month in 1943, 
according to official statistics. 

Railway revenue freight loadings to- 
taled 9,364,000 tons in May, an appre- 
ciable increase over both April and May 
of 1943 and carloadings rose to 318,000. 
In the first 23 weeks of 1944, carloadings 
rose to 1,583,000 against 1,450,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. This 
gain was reported to have been due to 
increases in the movement of grain, live- 
stock, and forest products, counteract- 
ing a decline in the traffic in coal. 


Costa Rica 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Board Created to Distribute Penicillin 
Quota; Prescription Required for Sale.— 
A board, consisting of the Secretary of 
Public Health, the president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
director of the hospital San Juan de 
Dios, has been established in Costa Rica 
and will be responsible for the distribu- 
tion of the quota of penicillin assigned to 
Costa Rica by the United States, accord- 
ing to Executive decree No. 2, promul- 
gated July 16,1944. The decree further 
Provides that no pharmaceutical estab- 
lishment may sell penicillin to the public 
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without a prescription from a physician 
previously approved by one of the mem- 
bers of the board. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Infant Foods Accorded Con- 
ditional Duty-Free Entry.—The infant 
foods, Horlick’s malted milk and Kraft 
powdered milk, are accorded duty-free 
importation into Costa Rica, provided 
that they are imported in containers of 
not more than 1 kilogram and bear labels 
showing the date of manufacture and 
date of maximum preservation, under 
provisions of Costa Rican Executive de- 
cree No. 16, published July 11 and effec- 
tive August 1, 1944. 

Rice Accorded Conditional Duty-Free 
Entry Under Prior Permit.—Rice may be 
imported into Costa Rica free of import 
duty and customs surcharges under the 
same conditions accorded to beans, ac- 
cording to Costa Rican Executive decree 
No. 15, published and effective July 9, 
1944. To obtain the benefits of free cus- 
toms treatment, prior permits must be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the importer must agree 
to place the rice on the market imme- 
diately, at a profit of not more than 15 
percent of the principal value and costs, 
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which will be verified by the Central 
Supply Board. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 25, 1943, for announcement of free im- 
portation accorded to beans.] 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Animal Products on Which 
Sanitary Certificates Are Required for 
Importation Specified—The general 
Cuban requirement that sanitary certifi- 
cates must accompany imports of all 
animal products into the country has 
been modified by decree No. 1920 of June 
23, 1944, published in the Official Gazette 
of July 6, 1944. That decree specifies the 
various items and groups of items which 
must be covered by sanitary certificates 
as follows: 

(1) Fresh, refrigerated, pickled, canned, or 
otherwise preserved meats. 


(2) Meat products from all kinds of 
animals. 


(3) Milk of all kinds, no matter how it is . 


processed or preserved. 

(4) All milk products. 

(5) Edible and inedible animal fats. 

(6) Products made from animal fats. 

(7) All animal hides, salted or tanned, ex- 
cept those processed for conversion into fine 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Main Tasks Facing Post-War Commercial Policy 


The first and principal task of commercial policy in the post-war period 
must be to reestablish the principle, and enforce the practice, of ‘equal 
trading opportunity.” This must be done by insisting upon equal treatment 
as among all foreign traders, and also upon equal treatment between foreign 
traders and nationals of each trading country. This means security from 
discriminatory legislation and taxation and the right to equal treatment 
under nationallaw. It means agreement upon an international trading code, 
the main provisions of which might well be based upon the approved practice 
of the nineteenth century, but brought up to date. 

This restoration of cooperative guarantees must precede, but must be sup- 
plemented by, a real effort to reduce the trade barriers that have had such 
an extraordinary growth in recent years. Not only tariff duties which have 
risen to unwarranted heights, but also customs formalities, tariff classifica- 
tions and valuations, quotas, licensing systems, various forms of indirect 
protection, and, above all, exchange controls used as an instrument of 
“selective import control,’ must be grappled with. 

Reasonable freedom in the movement of goods across national boundaries 
is the sine qua non of a properly functioning system of international economic 
cooperation; but it must be supplemented by reasonable freedom of capital 
transfers. This presupposes security of investment, not indeed against busi- 
ness risks, but against the unpredictable occurrence of currency devaluation, 
blocked exchanges, or discriminatory treatment. In the nervous and incal- 
culable conditions likely to follow the close of a great war, it is not likely that 
productive capital movements will take place freely. Rather the exchanges 
must remain under control to prevent flights of capital. Special arrange- 
ments and guarantees may be needed for a time; but in the long run, freedom 
and security of capital transfers must be resumed. 

Stability of the exchanges in a free market can only be the consequence of 
a gradual restoration of active trade and investment. Such restoration of 
active trade will be impeded if the exchanges are allowed to fluctuate violently 
in the post-war period. But for the time being de facto stability must prob- 
ably be maintained by arbitrary agreement. The finding of appropriate 
rates at which the controls over exchange can gradually be relaxed will be 
one of the most important tasks to be performed in the period of controlled 
decontrol following the close of hostilities. 


(From “The International Economic Outlook,” by John B. Condliffe, Professor of 
Economics in the University of California. Published by The Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, New York City.) 
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leathers, these being subject only to inspec- 
tion. 

(8) All cffal of all kinds of animals. 

(9) Horns, hooves, bones, hair, blood, 
tankage, and any other product from the 
organs of animals. 

(10) Any other animal products or products 
containing the same which in the opinion of 
the chief of the Department of Technical 
Veterinary Inspection of the Customs Serv- 
ice should have these regulations applied 
thereto. 

{Under the basic decree (No. 1199 of April 
25, 1942) sanitary certificates (B. A. I. cer- 
tificates in the case of exports from the 
United States) have been required on im- 
ports into Cuba of all products of animal 
origin without exception. Decree No. 1920 is 
a modification of the scope of the original 
decree. Decree No. 1199 provides that sani- 
tary certificates covering the products speci- 
fied must be legalized by a Cuban consul in 
the country of export, for which a fee of $5 
is charged. | 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wool: Special Production Taz Im- 
posed.—A special tax of 0.10 franc per 
kilogram was imposed on wool produced 
in France, for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Intertrade Wool Committee, by an 
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ganization Committees of the Food In- 
dustries was created in France by an 
order of September 6, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of 
November 12. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Duties Revised on 
Specified Products.—Import duties were 
revised on wines containing up to 15 
degrees of alcohol, in casks or demi- 
johns, and export duties were increased 
on wax, bananas, cocoa, copal, and cot- 
ton in French Equatorial Africa by order 
No. 681 of March 22, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the colony and 
effective on April 15. 

The new import duty on wines up to 15 
degrees, inclusive, in casks or demijohns, 
is 10 percent ad valorem (formerly 80 
francs per hectoliter on wines of less 
than 12 degrees and 160 francs per hec- 
toliter on wines of 12 to 15 degrees, 
inclusive). 





order of May 10, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) on November 12. 
Sanitation Enterprises: Special Turn- 
over Tax Established.—A special tax of 
0.30 percent of the turn-over of sani- 
tation enterprises and connected indus- 
tries was established in France, to cover 
administrative expenses of their trade 
organization committee, by an order of 
May 31, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of November 12. 
Liaison and Coordination Commission 
for Organization Committees of Food 
Industries Created.—A Commission of 
Liaison and Coordination between Or- 


The new export duties are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): Wax, 
crude or clarified, 10 (4) percent ad 
valorem; bananas, 3.40 (3) francs per 
100 gross kilograms; cocoa, in the bean 
or husk, 446 (394) francs per 1,000 net 
kilograms; copal, 45 (40) francs per 
1,000 gross kilograms; raw cotton, 1.90 
francs per net kilogram for 1943-44 crop 
and 1.50 francs for previous crops (for- 
merly 1 franc for 1940-41 crop and 1.50 
for later crops). 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


15, 1941, February 28, March 21, and July 4, 
1942, for previous changes. | 





U. S. Mission Aids Ecuador’s Agricultural Development 


On request of Ecuadoran officials for assistance in an agricultural im- 
provement program, the Inter-American Development Commission has sent 
to Ecuador an Agricultural Technical Mission, says a statement by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Headed by A. G. Sandoval, agricultural expert, the mission plans to assist 
the National Bank of Provincial Development of Ecuador to organize an 
Agricultural Technical Office which is to establish a system of supervised 
agricultural credits, act in an advisory capacity on general credit policies, 
and stimulate agricultural production. 

Plans for the Technical Office’s activities include, through cooperation with 
interested governmental agencies in Ecuador, the compilation of market 
statistics, organization of agricultural extension services and education, 
development of plans for land colonization, organization and supervision 
of cooperatives and warehouses, and the training of personnel. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Sandoval, aided by an administrative assist- 
ant, personnel for the Technical Office is to be selected and is to include 
an agricultural economist, a livestock and dairy expert, an agronomist, an 
agricultural engineer, and a domestic science specialist. 

Ecuador’s program for development of systematized agricultural produc- 
tion is intended among other things to raise the standard of living of the 
people by increasing the food supply and the output of essential materials, 
Mr. Sandoval points out. 

The Technical Mission is being furnished Ecuador for one year by the 
Inter-American Development Commission, a permanent organization with 
affiliates in each of the American countries, at the request of the Ecuadoran 
Commission of Inter-American Development and the Minister of Finance 
of Ecuador. 
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French North 
Africa 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


“Gate” Taxes Considerably Increaseq 
on Most Imports into French Morocco,— 
The schedule of “gate” taxes on imports 
into the French Zone of Morocco has 
been revised and greatly amplified, with 
considerable increases in the taxes on 
most imports, by a vizierial order of 
March 25, 1944, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of May 12. 

On all articles not specified in the 
schedule, the tax has been increased from 
2 francs to 3.50 francs per 100 gross kilo. 
grams. 

[The new schedule replaces the schedule 


established by the vizierial order of July 15 
1937, as modified on October 25, 1940.] 


Barley, Oats, Corn: Price-Equalization 
Taxes on Exports From French Morocco 
Abolished .—Price-equalization taxes on 
exports of barley, oats, and corn from the 
French Zone of Morocco have been abol- 
ished by a dahir of April 18, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of May 19. 

[These taxes had been established by a 


dahir of November 29, 1940, as modified by a 
dahir of May 23, 1942.| 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Motor-Vehicle Spare Parts: New Con- 
trol Order Issued—A Motor Vehicle 
Spare Parts Control Order was published 
by the Government of India on April 29, 
1944. The new order is for the purpose 
of eliminating certain difficulties arising 
from the dual control over distribution 
and sale of spare parts by the Motor 
Vehicle Spare Parts Control Order of 
1943 on the one hand, and the Hoarding 
and Profiteering Prevention Ordinance 
on the other. 

Under the new order, price control is 
extended to all motor-vehicle spare parts, 
whereas under the earlier order price 
control was exercised only on those parts 
which were controlled as to distribution. 
Control of distribution of certain speci- 
fied parts which may be distributed only 
through registered dealers and approved 
subdealers remains in effect. The new 
order simplifies the definition of a con- 
trolled spare part and removes parts for 
pre-1937 models from control as to dis- 
tribution and ultimate buyer. 

[For previous announcements on this sub- 
ject see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 25, 1943, and January 8, 1944.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Drugs: Consideration of Draft Rules 
Under 1940 Act Postponed.—The Govern- 
ment of India has extended until October 
1, 1944, the period during which sugges- 
tions or objections to the draft rules 
under the Indian Drugs Act of 1940 will 
be received and considered. The draft 
is to be taken into consideration by the 
Government on or after October 2. 
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possible by the completion in November 
1943 of what is one of the world’s largest 
catalytic cracking plants. Increases in 
production of United States Navy Diesel 
oil and fuel oils were principally at the 
expense of tractor fuel and marine Diesel 
oil. 
AGRICULTURE 
Unseasonable rainfall in May proved 
greatly beneficial to the crops of aloes 
and corn, the only important agricultural 
products grown in Aruba. Except for 
petroleum products, aloin is the most im- 
portant article of export from Aruba and 
supplies the bulk of the United States 
requirements of this product, while corn 
is a staple diet in Aruba. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Aruba did not begin to feel the eco- 
nomic strain of the war until early in 
1942, after the submarine shelling of its 
coast. The vulnerability of its position 
was then apparent and an economic re- 
action set in. Prices of goods began to 
soar, and import merchandise, when ob- 
tainable, was available only at higher 
prices. War insurance also was a factor. 
Goods formerly shipped from New York 
to Aruba had to be transported by rail 
to Gulf ports. Higher storage costs at 
port of shipment result from the uncer- 
tain and inadequate shipping facilities. 
Moreover, merchants in an attempt to 
insure themselves against additional 
price advances, widened their margin of 
profit in their retail prices, while increas- 
ing prices and diminishing stocks en- 
couraged unessential buying and hoard- 
ing. 

These inflationary developments, ac- 
celerated by the purchasing power of 
additional workers and defense troops 
on the island, were not checked until the 
summer of 1943, when retail prices were 
more or less stabilized by price-control 
measures imposed by the Netherlands 
Government authorities. With the com- 
pletion of the various building projects 
and the repatriation of large contingents 
of laborers, the situation has been 
alleviated, and finally the arrival during 
the past months of more shipments of 
goods has had a most salutary effect on 
the market. A sharp reduction in war 
risk insurance has also resulted from an 
easing in the shipping situation. 

Price-control measures have also re- 
duced the opportunities for profiteering 
and have had the desired psychological 
effect of creating more confidence and 
lessened the hoarding tendency. An in- 
dex compiled by the government author- 
ities shows that living costs during the 
past 9 months have remained practically 
stable. 


TrrE SITUATION 


Allotments of automobile tires from 
the United States and Brazil, while below 
average requirements, have been suffi- 
cient to maintain essential travel on the 
island, there being no railroads nor 
waterways. With no gasoline rationing 
in Aruba, local transportation difficulties 
result from a lack of tires but the situa- 
tion in this regard is expected to improve 
soon. The reestablishment of the New 
York-Curacao service of the Royal Neth- 
erlands Steamship Lines, as a result of 
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Brazilian Mission to Study U. S. Industrial Techniques 


A technical mission of six prominent educators and engineers from Brazi) 
soon will come to the United States to study the organization and methods 
in leading technical institutions and observe actual working conditions in 
modern industrial plants, says a statement by the Office of the Coordinator 


Members of the mission, to be closely associated with industrial develop- 
ment and technical instruction in Brazil, are to include two professors from 
the National School of Engineering, two professors from Sao Paulo Poly- 
technic School, and two representatives of accredited Brazilian engineering 


As part of a general program to aid and promote mutually beneficial in- 
dustrial developments in the Americas, the mission is being made possible 
by the Inter-American eDevelopment Commission in cooperation with its 
affiliated commission, the Brazilian Commission of Inter-American Develop- 


After completion of a 6-month survey which is expected to include studies 
of the most improved technical and scientific innovations produced by the 
intense war-production program, the members of the mission are to consider 
inclusion of recently developed methods in the curricula of their own 


The survey was proposed by Dr. Ary F. Torres of the Brazilian Commis- 
sion of Inter-American Development, which 


Arrangements for the mission’s program are being made in behalf of 
the Inter-American Development Commission by the International Training 
Administration, a nonprofit, world-wide organization which provides sery- 
ices in connection with visits of persons coming to the United States for 
practical, professional, or technical training and experience. 
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the more effective control of the subma- 
rine menace in the Caribbean area, has 
been an important factor in the improve- 
ment of outside shipping schedules. 


FINANCE 


With the freer availability of goods 
from the United States, the monthly 
quota of $600,000 at present allowed 
Aruba by the Netherlands Government 
authorities in London to cover purchases 
in the United States is proving insuffi- 
cient, and efforts are being made to 
have the quota increased. 

During the first 6 months of 1944, as 
well as throughout 1943, exchange rates 
of the Curacao florin (of guilder) in 
terms of United States dollars remained 
constant, the banks’ buying and selling 
rate for dollars being 1.8825 and 1.905 
florins, respectively. 

Total deposits in Aruba’s two banks 
during the half-year period ended June 
30, 1944, increased 6.7 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1943. Loans made by local banks in- 
creased 123.7 percent, while collections 
were normal. 


PROPOSED DECENTRALIZATION OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The Governor of Curacao has submit- 
ted a bill to the Legislative Council of 
Curacao with regard to the division of 
Curacao Territory into administrative 
jurisdictions instituting independent ad- 
ministrations in such jurisdictions. The 
proposed legislation would grant to the 
island of Aruba an independent govern- 
ment in the form of a lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, a council of 11 members, and a 
college consisting of the Lieutenant 
Governor and Councilors (whose func- 
tions would approximate those of mayor 
and aldermen of a city). The council 
would be elected by vote of the island 





population, the eligibility to vote being 
contingent on the payment of a certain 
minimum income tax and _ school at- 
tendance for a specified number of years, 
Of great importance is the fact that, for 
the first time in the history of the Ter- 
ritory of Curacao, active woman suffrage 
would be introduced. 


TAXATION 


By Curacao government ordinances 
of April 25, 1944, individual income-tax 
assessments on all incomes of 20,000 
florins and over were greatly increased, 
the 150-percent surtax on_ profits-tax 
assessments was extended to include the 
year ended June 30, 1944, and the surtax 
on 1944 income-tax assessments was es- 
tablished at 40 or 75 percent, depending 
upon amount of income. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Organization and Operation of Na- 
tional Airline Authorized.—The Par- 
aguayan Air Arm Command is author- 
ized by decree No. 4.464 of July 12, 1944, 
to organize and exploit an aerial trans- 
port service for passengers, mail, and 
freight within the Republic. 

The organization, direction, and ad- 
ministration of this service, which will 
be known as Linea Aerea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN), will be in charge of 
a directorate composed of three members 
designated by the Executive Power at the 
proposal of the Air Force Command. 
The Commander of the Air Force will 
be president of the directorate. 

When the directorate has been con- 
stituted, and after formal inventory has 
been made, a group of airplanes com- 
posed of five units will be delivered to 
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LATN by the Executive Power. The 
yalue of this contribution is established 
at 550,000 guaranis, thus establishing a 
pase for ascertaining the economic re- 
sults of this service. 

In order to make the service possible 
the State, through the Air Arm com- 
mand, will provide LATN during the 
first 6 months of operation with the nec- 
essary elements, navigating personnel, 
and fuel lubrication, provided that the 
materials are returned or reimbursement 
made. In addition, the Air Arm Com- 
mand will make available its installa- 
tions, under conditions to be established 
in each particular case. 
The aerial units of LATN will be in- 
sured. With the authorization of the 
Executive Power, LATN may subscribe to 
contracts or agreements with similar 
companies looking toward the improve- 
ment of the service. It may establish its 
offices throughout the entire country 
where installations of the military air 
bases exist and may set up its own office 
for its service in each post office, in 
agreement with the Direction General 
of Posts and Telegraphs. It is exempted 
from the payment of all government or 
municipal taxes in existence or to be 
established. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Peru during 
the second quarter of 1944 remained fa- 
vorable, with food supplies substantially 
larger than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1943 and crop prospects for the rest 
of the year apparently satisfactory. 
Transportation facilities were function- 
ing better, industries continued opera- 
tions at high levels and the production 
of essential metals was well sustained, 
although both agriculture and mining 
suffered from labor shortages as in pre- 
vious months. 

The general trend of indexes contin- 
ued upward, except for a slight decline 
in the wholesale-price index from 225 
in March and April to 224 in May. The 
cost-of-living index advanced from 172 
in March to 175 in April and to 179.6 
in May as compared with 156 in May 
1943. This rise was due to the increase 
in the foodstuffs index from 179 in April 
to 187 in May, as a result of higher prices 
for barley, wheat, beans, and butter. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton-crop conditions this year are 
considered favorable in most valleys and 
both the volume and quality of the 1944 
crop is expected to be better than in 
1943. Preliminary estimates of the Pe- 
ruvian Cotton Chamber placed the crop 
at 1,350,000 quintals of 46 kilograms, 
compared with a 1943 crop of 1,193,646 
quintals. It was reported that most 
of the 1943 crop had been disposed of 
by the end of June, together with about 
450,000 quintals of this year’s crop. The 
Commission in charge of the cotton- 
acreage-reduction plan placed the 1943- 
44 crop acreage at 131,931 hectares—a 
reduction of 23,154 hectares, or 14.9 per- 
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cent compared with the 1941-42 base 
figure. 

The Peruvian sugar trade was charac- 
terized by active foreign demand at very 
attractive prices, and was favored by 
good weather conditions and adequate 
water supplies. The market outlook, 
however, was clouded somewhat by the 
continuance of such adverse factors as 
acute labor shortages and a scarcity of 
guano. Forecasts as to 1944 sugar pro- 
duction were rather uncertain, but ten- 
tative estimates placed the output at 
approximately 390,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 373,000 tons in 1943 and 450,- 
000 in 1942. Domestic sugar consump- 
tion amounted to about 46,138 metric 
tons during the first 4 months of 1944. 

The wheat crop along the coast had 
not been attacked by severe rust and it 
appeared that there would be a good 
crop in 1944. The barley crop, especially 
in the Department of Ancash, was ex- 
pected to be large; it was ready to be 
harvested and the area planted was ex- 
tensive. In the Lambayeque rice-grow- 
ing regions, a considerable amount of 
the crop had been harvested. 

Food supplies throughout the country 
appeared ample, although prices on 
many food commodities had risen 
sharply. Potatoes were freely available, 
while along the coast good supplies of 
yucca and ollucas were obtainable as sub- 
stitutes. Although comparatively few 
vegetables were available in public mar- 
kets the quantities appeared adequate 
to meet the small demand. The meat 
supply was adequate except in the Lima 
area where occasional shortages still 
occurred. 


DAIRYING AND LIVESTOCK 


Argentine legislation reportedly was 
impeding shipments of blooded dairy 
stock intended for the expanded Peru- 
vian dairying establishments along the 
coast, and buyers were attempting to ob- 
tain such stock from the United States. 
Dairy feeds were scarce and expensive 
and all available and usable supplies of 
cottonseed meal were being diverted to 
dairy-feed purposes. 

The United States Food Production 
Mission in Peru agreed with the Peruvian 
Ministry of Agriculture to continue the 
hog-distribution project and the devel- 
opment of quarantine stations. A beef- 
cattle project will also be established in 
several breeding zones where such facil- 
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ities such as dipping baths will be pro- 
vided, together with technical supervis- 
ion, silo construction, and improvement 
of ranges and pastures. The Livestock 
Bureau of the Ministery will assume full 
responsibility and provide finances for 
developing the dairy industry, and it is 
proposed that upon termination of the 
Food Mission Agreement, the beef-cattle 
department will become a permanent 
section of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


RUBBER 


Despite the highest floods in the Peru- 
vian Amazon for 20 years, prospects in 
April and May for the 1944 rubber season 
were quite favorable, with sufficient sup- 
plies and food available to permit early 
tapping in Loreto, the principal produc- 
ing area. More-adequate transportation 
facilities than those operating in 1943 
and better-trained field crews have aided 
the collection of rubber. A new supply 
route between the Inapara in northern 
Madre de Dios and Cobija, Bolivia, was 
opened up. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial activities in Peru in the sec- 
ond quarter, remained at a high level for 
practically all categories of domestic 
manufacturing enterprises. The textile 
industry operated at capacity, except 
that rayon knit mills were somewhat 
handicapped by insufficient supplies of 
rayon yarns. In order to assure the do- 
mestic leather and shoe industries of 
adequate raw materials, the Peruvian 
Office of Price Control withheld export 
permits for dried sheepskins and goat- 
skins during April and May until export 
quotas could be established among the 
exporters, resulting in delayed export 
shipments to the United States. No fur- 
ther difficulties were anticipated after 
export quotas had been allocated. 

Sugar mills lowered their output of re- 
fined sugar while undergoing seasonal 
overhauling, and refined sugar prices 
showed rising tendencies as demand 
from neighboring markets substantially 
exceeded the supply. Cement sales for 
the first 5 months of 1944 are reported at 
595,000 barrels of 170 kilograms each, re- 
flecting an apparent domestic consump- 
tion at an annual rate of 1,400,000 bar- 
rels. Cement exports during the first 5 
months of 1944 totaled approximately 
15,000 barrels, going to Chile, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador. Glass factories were re- 
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ported to have substantial backlogs of 
domestic orders, but several buyers for 
United States firms exhibited interest in 
purchasing Peruvian glassware ‘for the 
American market. 

Several new industrial establishments 
‘were opened in the Lima area, including 
‘a factory for the production of metallic 
dental compounds, a plant for the pro- 
duction of fish-net cord and candlewicks, 
with production for 1944 estimated. at 
33,000:pounds of cord and 33,000 pounds 
of candiewick,:and a concern’ for the 
production of a new type of insecticide 
used as a dusting powder against pests 
attacking cotton. / 

A néw rationing procedure was estab- 
lished for the control of distribution of 
new trucks as.a phase of the tire-ration- 
ing program. No dealer is permitted to 
sell any truck without.a license from the 
‘tire-rationing board, which will deter- 
mine the essentiality of end uses. 


MINING 


During the second quarter of 1944, 
‘normal activity prevailed in all branches 
of the mining industry, although the pro- 
ductive capacity of plants in some areas 
was reduced by persistent labor short- 
ages. Current trends indicate that the 
production of zinc and lead will show 
some increase ‘this year, but, with the 
accumulation -ef surplus-. stocks, -the 
future of antimony in Peru does not ap- 
pear promising. According to prelimi- 
nary official figures, gold production in 
Peru in 1943 was 33 percent below 1942 
production levels.. This. decrease was 
largely due to the exhaustion of ore 
reserves at several gold mines in the 
coastal region of Peru and the decreased 
gold content of the blister copper ex- 
ported to the United States for refining. 

The. erection of a 125-ton flotation 
plant on copper properties in the Depart- 
ment of Ancash was completed in March 
and the production of copper concen- 
trates was begun. Equipment was being 
installed at the large zinc mines near 
Ticlio, Department of Junin, and equip- 
ment had arrived for the construction of 
the 150-ton flotation plant in the Hua- 
chacolpa district, Department of Huan- 
cavelica. This plant will be erected by 
the Banco Minero del Peru with the aim 
of handling lead-zinc-silver ores on a 
custom basis. It will be the second cus- 
tom plant operated by the Banco Minero, 
the first plant being opened at Castro- 
virreina, Department of Huancavelica, 
several years ago. Construction of the 
200-ton acid leaching plant designed to 
treat vanadium ores was about 75 per- 
cent completed on June 1, 1944. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Building activities in the Lima area 
were accelerated by receipts of lumber 
and structural steel. In addition to the 
continued construction of private dwell- 
ings, progress was being made on the new 
schogls of aviation.and of engineering, 
new., premises .for the Banco Interna- 
tional, . two new. large office buildings, and 
work. has started.on a-new tuberculosis 
hospital at Lima. ‘ Airport-construction 
projects ‘included the ‘enlarging ‘of the 
Limatambo ‘and Iquitos airports,’ and 
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plans for the construction of an airport 
near Paucartambo in the Cuzco region. 

Construction was under way on the 
remaining stretch of the-highway be- 
tween Cuzco and Puerto Maldonado, and 
preliminary work was begun on the proj- 
ect of linking the port of Matarani with 
the Southern Railway of Peru at La Joya. 
More rapid progress was expected, how- 
ever, on the extension of the Cuzo-Santa 
Ana railway where rails were available 
and the roadbed and tunnels were largely 
completed. 

The Peruvian Santa Corporation was 
making studies for the utilization of the 
Vilcanota River for the development of 
100,000 kilowatts in a hydroelectric in- 
stallation to provide power for industrial 
purposes to the Cuzco area. 

Additional radio-communication fa- 
cilities were steadily being provided 
along the routes used by the company 
operating international air services in 
Peru. Modern crystal-controlled trans- 
mitters operating on several pretuned 
selector channels were being installed, 
which will also handle radio-telephone 
communications. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


In: efforts to stem rising prices, Com- 
mittees for the Defense of Consumers 
were established in each of the larger 
municipalities, and:in regulations ap- 
proved June 2, fines were imposed for 
violations of price-control measures. 
Supplies of foodstuffs, necessities and 


‘basic -goods-were adequate; - although 


cheap rice and charcoal were still scarce. 
The general situation in Lima improved 
during the first half of the year and 
was substantially better than during the 
first half of 1943. Speculation and high 
prices still affected business in such lines 
as automobile spare parts, farm imple- 
ments and tools, and specialized lines, 
such as chemicals. A number of com- 
modities became freer in supply during 
the June quarter, however, and pros- 
pects for the future indicated an im- 
provement in this direction. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Basic labor.and employment condi- 
ditions throughout Peru remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the second 
quarter of 1944 as compared with the 
previous quarter. Unemployment was 
virtually nonexistent, while labor short- 
ages were reported from widely sepa- 
rated agricultural and mining centers. 
Wages continued to rise,. especially in 
urban centers. Some restiveness was 
observed in labor circles in some areas, 
but no_ serious. developments have 
resulted. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chewing Tobacco: Consumption Taz 
Reduced.—The. consumption tax on 
chewing tobacco imported into St. Pierre 
and Miquelon has been reduced from 30 
francs to 15 francs per kilogram, effec- 
tive from May 15, 1944, by an’ order of 
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May 8, published in the Journal Officia) 
of May 15 and 31, 1944, of that colony 
[See ForzIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
15, 1944, for. announcement of.a recent j 
crease in this tax.| * ig 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Freight-Index Figures ‘ Shows” aq. 
vance.—The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by AB. .Svenska Handelsbanken 
Stockholm, Sweden, showed an advance 
of 2 points for May 1944 compared with 
the preceding month. The advance to 
308 from 306 ‘August 1930=100) as 
against 305 in May 1943, resulted from 
increased freight rates for pulp, the in- 
dex of which rose 6 points. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone system Converted to. Auto- 
matic Operation.—Conversion of the 
Swiss telephone system to automatic 
operation is steadily progressing, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Nearly §9 
percent of the customers now have 
telephones equipped with automatic 
apparatus. 

Situation of Birsig Valley Railway in 
1943—-The Birsig Valley Railway of 
Switzerland dufing’ 1943 carried 2,613,- 
383 passengers, cOmpared with 2,450,624 
in 1942 and 5,754 tons of luggage and 
goods, as against 5,262, states the foreign 
press. 

Passenger receipts in 1943 increased 
to 667,051 Swiss francs compared with 
626,056 Swiss francs in 1942, and luggage, 
goods, and livestock receipts rosé‘to 
45,266 Swiss francs compared” ‘with 
40,690. Working expenditurés totaled 
535,043 Swiss francs against 510,614 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Earnings for Combined 
Transportation Service.—The total earn- 
ings of the combined railway, harbor, 
steamship, and airway services of the 
South African Railway & Harbor during 
1943 totaled £52,877,394, a record figure. 
Revenue showed an increase of £2/848,- 
086 over that earned during 1942, states 
the European press. 





Guatemala Announces Census 
of Coffee Workers ‘ 


There were 425,544 persons employed 
in the production of coffee in Guatemala 
last year. Of this total, 282,603 workers 
belonged to the fixed farm population 
and 142,941 were seasonal labor. Forty 
percent of the workers were men, 28 per- 
cent were women, and 32 percent chil- 
dren. 
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G. I. Joe— 


(Continued from p. 4) 


come familiar with American-made 
goods. 


Walking Chamber of Commerce 


. Our soldiers are prouder now than they 
ever were of everything which is made in 
the United States. Each boy is a veri- 
table walking Chamber of Commerce, 
who loses no chance to sing the praises 
of American food, clothes, cars, plumb- 
ing, lighting, air-conditioning, and all the 
other conveniences which have made our 
standard of living the highest in the 
world. His hosts, who in some cases may 
feel. that this bragging is bad taste, yet 
can see; in the supplies which accom- 

your Army wherever it goes, plenty 
ef. evidence of the quality of American 
products. Who can:say whether a de- 
sire is being developed for. commodities 
manufactured in the United States which 
may grow into a positive demand at some 
later time? ‘The two or three million 
American soldiers who have ‘invaded’ 
England constitute an incomparable ad- 
yertising force for United States products 
after the war,” an official of one of our 
large advertising companies is quoted as 
having said recently on returning from a 
9-month study of business and adver- 
tising potentials in Great Britain. And 
yet it might be well for American busi- 
ness not to grow too optimistic over 
prospects for future markets in the con- 
sumer-goods field, because Great Britain 
has always produced these goods or se- 
cured them in large measure. from other 
parts of the British Empire, and that 
situation may prevail again very soon 
after the war is ended and normal pro- 
duction can be resumed. 

There is no doubt that G,; I; Joe is a 
good advertiser. In this connection there 
is a story, entirely unauthenticated but 
pertinent nevertheless. A French sailor 
in port in New York was visiting often in 
anearby suburbanMome. Someone with 
whom he was as§ociated, thinking to 
tease him about the daughter of the 
house, commented on the frequency of 
his visits. “I go every chance I get,” 
answered the French sailor. “I’m study- 
ing the plumbing in the house.” 

“Guess you have finished harvesting 
wheat by now,” wrote a soldier stationed 
in Italy to his parents. “I wish you could 
see the people here cutting wheat with 
areap hook. It is a mighty slow job. 
I've been telling them about the Ameri- 
ean way to do it, but they don’t have the 
machinery that we have.” 


The Magic of Good Goods 


On many of the Pacific islands, the 
boys say that the badge of prestige among 
the natives now is the wearing of some 
piece of an American soldier’s clothing. 
The chief who can manage to get an un- 
dershirt or a pair of pants from a dough- 
boy is fine indeed. In Europe, soap, 
shaving cream, tooth paste, and ciga- 
rettes are being exchanged for puppies 
and other pets. Even the most isolated 
posts have movies for the men, and our 
news reels show, among the audience, 
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groups. of wide-eyed natives enjoying 
their first sight of an American movie. 

Aviators making emergency landings 
in spots within the Pacific area where 
they are not too sure of a welcome carry 
along tricks of magic, with which they 
impress the native chiefs. Invasion 
forces carry beads, certain kinds of sea 
shells, and other baubles, in addition to 
tobacco twist, to win the friendship of 
island natives. Are they, perhaps, laying 
the groundwork for future sales of this 
kind of commodity? 

Members of our Armed Forces are 
spending American dollars in even the 
most isolated islands. These dollars 
might be spent after the war for goods 
with which the inhabitants have become 
familiar for the first time and which 
could add -much to their comfort and 
happiness, but this kind of trade would 
not, be very great nor last long. 


Some Questions Loom 


Perhaps it is wise to recall that United 
States troops were based in France for a 
considerable period during the last war 
and that they did the same sort of ad- 
vertising and giving away of American 
products that their sons are now doing. 
But after the war had ended and all the 
American troops had left France, the 
over-all effect on the export trade of the 
United States in consumer goods was 
practically unnoticeable. Any lasting 
post-war increase in exports of consumer 
goods this time, it is probably safe to say, 
will depend largely on the absence of 
trade restrictions which would prevent 
exchange of products between countries, 
on the speed with which those nations 
whose every effort -has lately been de- 
voted to war can resume peacetime pro- 
duction, and on careful promotion and 
regular advertising of American’ goods 
in foreign markets. 


And What of Producers’ Goods? 


Export possibilities in the field of pro- 
ducers’ goods are probably a bit clearer. 
As of March 31, 1944, a total of $24,225,- 
000,000 worth of all kinds of materials 
had been exported under Lend-Lease to 
47 different countries, About 97 percent 
of this total went to the British Com- 
monwealth, the Soviet Union, and China. 
The value of industrial materials shipped 
under Lend-Lease during this period 
amounted to more than $5,000,000,000, or 
roughly 21 percent of the whole: The 
United Kingdom and Russia received the 
greater part of these industrial mate- 
rials, although some of them went also 
to India, China, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, the Middle East, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the other American Repub- 
lics. Farm machinery to a value of al- 
most $33,000,000 went mainly to the 
United Kingdom, Russia, North Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand from 1941 
through 1943. By the end of 1943, ap- 
proximately $375,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine fools had been sent out under 
Lend-Lease, of which roughly 49 percent 
went to Russia and 41 percent to the 
United Kingdom. 

Lend-Lease shipments are not the only 
means by which people in the other Al- 
lied nations became familiar with ma- 
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chinery manufactured_in the United 
States. All the world has heard of the 
efficiency and durability of the bulldoz- 
ers and the trucks ‘used by Army En- 
gineers and Navy Seabees. The ‘speed 
with which our Armed Forces lay down 
air strips and the machines they use to 
do it have caused amazement in, many 
places. All those countries which have 
experienced the effects of war within 
their borders are going to need industrial 
machinery, ditch diggers, bulldozers, 
trucks, roadbuilding machinery, and ma- 
chine tools. Our Army will have overseas 
surpluses of many of these items, which 
will probably be made available for sale 
to our Allies as soon as the war is over. 
If these countries can make arrange- 
ments for financing their purchases, they 
will probably want to buy and, having 
bought and used them,.will be more likely 
to replace them, when they are worn out, 
with other American-made products. A 
word of caution may be in order even 
here, however. The machinery used by 
our Army performs well because it is ex- 
tremely well built. and contains costly 
materials. 


They Love the Jeep 


No discussion of this kind: would-be 
complete without mention of. the jeep, 
which is surely the most famous piece 
of equipment used by our Army. A re- 
cent story in Stars and Stripes, the Army 
publication, after telling of a soldier’s 
affection for his jeep, added: 

“The Fighting Frenchman feels the 
same way about the jeep, and so do the 
reticent British Tommy, and the pint- 
sized Indian Gurkha, and the New. Zea- 
land Kiwi, and the Canadians, and the 
Italians, and the Poles, and even the 
Germans, who will discard their ngt-so- 
sturdy Volkswagon for a jeep any time 
they can getit. Probably the Fifth Army 
soldier who feels most intense about the 
jeep is the Moroccan Goumier. You can 
always see him racing along as fast as 
the jeep will go, wearing his sack-like 
‘jellaba,’ with his pigtail flying in the 
wind and an almost-laugh on his face.” 

May we conclude from this selection 
that our Armed Forces have become 
world-wide salesmen of the jeep? 

Motorized transportation, facilities in 
all countries have been practically de- 
pleted as a result of outright destruction 
or of overuse with too few replacements. 
Again the world has had ample oppor- 
tunity to see practical demonstrations of 
the quality and durability of railway 
equipment and commercial — aircraft 
manufactured in the United States. All 
our Allies are probably looking to us in 
the immediate post-war period for stocks 
of this equipment, which is vital to their 
national welfare. 

American business might well be put- 
ting some thought on this question, 
which may grow in importance in the 
immediate future. as the war draws 
nearer to.a.close: Just how much.is G:IL. 
Joe doing in the way of creating new de- 
sires and engendering new demands for 
goods which bear the label “Made in the 
U.S. A.,” and what should manufactur- 
ers of these goods do to consolidate the 
beachheads secured by Joe? . 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND 


© he 


The output of the aircraft departments 
maintained by various industries in 
Switzerland has acquired a considerable 
position in the Swiss economy, states the 
European press. Production includes 
engines, undercarriages, fuselages, con- 
trols, wings, airscrews, wireless equip- 
ment, and armament. Aircraft produc- 
tion is said to be particularly suited to 
Swiss technical workmanship and skill. 

A memorandum of the Association of 
Swiss Aircraft Manufacturers—about 12 
firms—has laid down the requirement 
for post-war development that a con- 
struction program for the entire aircraft 
industry be adopted with the cooperation 
of the Swiss Government. The organ- 
ization of a special committee is urged, 
to be composed of representatives of the 
industrial and scientific bodies and the 
Federal departments, with the power to 
make decisions pertaining to such mat- 
ters as marketing, technical research, 
and finance. 


Chemicals 


SITUATION IN BRAZIL REGARDING TITANIUM 
OXIDE 


Brazil has the raw materials for the 
production of titanium oxide and, it is 
reported that the establishment of such 
an industry is being considered. 

Imports of titanium oxide for con- 
sumption in 1943 had a value of $675,000. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS INCREASED 


Chilean imports of chemicals increased 
in value from 70,300,000 pesos in 1940 to 
82,700,000 in 1943, states the foreign 
press. However, compared with total 
imports, this group declined slightly in 
percentage. 


IMPORTS OF DYES, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of dyes in- 
creased in value in 1943 over the preced- 
ing year, totaling £NZ164,425, compared 
with £NZ139,025 in 1942. 

Imports of dyes in January—March 
1944 were valued at £NZ36,645. 


INCREASED USE OF BARIUM CHLORIDE IN 
PERU 


Imports of barium chloride into Peru 
have been rising in recent years. Dur- 
ing the period 1938-41 demand for this 
chemical was slight. In 1942 imports in- 
creased substantially and in 1943 were 
more than twice the 1942 figure. Ger- 
many was the principal source in the 
immediate pre-war years, but the United 
States has been the sole supplier since 
1940. 
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vs by COMMODITIES: 


Barium chloride is used in Peru in the 
production of hydrochloric acid and 
liquid refrigerants, and in leather tan- 


ning. It is also employed in manufac- 
turing pigments and for laboratory 
purposes. 


A New TECHNICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
SPAIN 


A new technical research institute in 
Barcelona, Spain, has been granted an 
initial subsidy of 125,000 pesetas by the 
Council for Scientific Research, a Euro- 
pean chemical magazine reports. The 
organization will be concerned with 
greater utilization of domestic raw mate- 
rials and will furnish technical assistance 
in connection with the establishment of 
new industries or the modernization of 
existing ones. 


OUTPUT OF CHEMICALS INCREASE, U.S.S. R. 


The output of chemicals, particularly 
for war purposes, has increased sub- 
stantially in the Soviet Union. Produc- 
tion of the nitrates, plastics, and organic 
chemical branches rose continuously in 
1943. The index figure during the second 
quarter of the year was 126.5 (first quar- 
ter=100); the third quarter, 135; and 
the fourth quarter, 139.5. 

The nitrogen industry, producing am- 
monia, nitric acid, and ammonium, so- 
dium, and potassium nitrates, held first 
place. Production of sulfuric acid by 
the contact method showed a consider- 
able increase. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


RESIDUES OF ASPHALTITE SUITABLE FOR 
FUEL, ARGENTINA 


Claiming that the use of Argentine 
asphaltite as a substitute for coal is 
wasteful, the Argentine press urges the 
extraction from the asphaltite of such 
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Horn Waste for Plastics? 


The possible utilization in India 
of horn waste as a raw material 
for the plastics industry has been 
investigated by the Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council, ac- 
cording to the British press. 

One of the products developed is 
said to possess unusually good 
physical and mechanical prop- 
erties. The process is being ex- 
ploited on a commercial scale by 
a concern in South India. 

Horn waste is available in India 
in large quantities as a byproduct 
of numerous cottage industries 
making buttons, combs, umbrella 
handles, and other articles. 
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valuable byproducts as metallurgic coke 
and tar, as well as types of tar that are 
used in the preparation of high-grade 
fuels for airplanes. After extraction of 
the byproducts, the residues are reported 
to be suitable for use as a fuel in jp. 
dustry and by the railroads. 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF COAL AND Coxe 


Production of 5,872,000 tons of coal ang 
1,371,000 tons of coke in Canada in the 
period January-April 1944 has been re. 
ported officially. April output consisteg 
of 1,236,000 tons of coal and 338,000 tons 
of coke. 


SITUATION IN COAL INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Chile’s net coal production is reported 
at 1,999,611 long tons in 1943, compared 
with 1,781,899 long tons in 1942. 

Production of 658,711 long tons is re. 
ported for the first 4 months of 1944 
and if this rate continues the total for 
the year will be about 190,000 tons higher 
than the 1943 figure. Chile’s coal needs 
could be filled from the additional do- 
mestic production if the problem of 
transporting coal from the mines to 
northern consumers were solved. The 
sinking of one collier and the damaging 
of another has hindered the transporta- 
tion of sufficient quantities of coal from 
the southern mines, however, and state 
railroads are unable to assume the added 
burden. The importation of an esti- 
mated 10,000 tons of coal in 1944 is there- 
fore considered necessary. 

Minimum reserve stocks equal to aver- 
age monthly consumption are consid- 
ered advisable, but Chilean consumers 
will have less on hand until September 
or October when the rationing committee 
expects to be able to increase the stocks 
held by major consumers. Stocks of 
lump coal and “fines” at mines in May 
were reported lower than in April. These 
stocks did not include lignitic coal, much 
of which is exported to Argentina. 


PLAN TO INCREASE COAL PRODUCTION, 
NIGERIA 


A 40-percent increase in coal produc- 
tion is planned in Nigeria to meet the de- 
mand of railroads of the West-African 
colonies, says the foreign press. This 
increased production reportedly will save 
the importation of coal from South 
Africa. 


OPENCAST-COAL PropucTIon, U. K. 


The production of from 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 tons of opencast coal in Eng- 
land and Scotland is forecast for 1944-45, 
if the necessary machinery is received. 
Lend-lease machinery formerly em- 
ployed in the building of landing fields 
is being used now in the mining of open- 
cast coal. 

Output of this type of coal totaled 
1,122,000 tons between the spring season 
and November 1942 and to 6,440,000 tons 
in the period between December 1, 1942, 
and April 30, 1944. 
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The direction of opencast-coal mining 
operations was transferred in December 
1942 to the Ministry of Works, while the 
responsibility for sales and policy re- 
mained with the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. 

About 90 percent of the opened sites 
have proved worth while, and by the be- 
ginning of 1944, 128 sites had been 
worked out. Of the 119 sites now in op- 
eration, 93 are producing coal and ap- 

roval has been given for the exploitation 
of 120 more. 


CoMMITTEE TO Stupy Gas Inpustry, U. K. 


The Minister of Fuel and Power in 
Great Britain has appointed a committee 
of inquiry to review the structure and 
organization of the gas industry and to 
recommend necessary changes for de- 
velopment of cheaper gas supplies to all 
consumers. The gas industry has never 
been made the subject of a comprehen- 
sive government study, although it has 
existed in Great Britain since the close 
of the Napoleonic wars. 


Construction 


New GRAIN ELEVATOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The contract has been awarded for a 
grain elevator having a storage capacity 
of 1,325,000 bushels in Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, states the foreign press. 


PREFABRICATED DWELLINGS FOR FACTORY 
WorkKERS, U.S.S. R. 


Production of one-story prefabricated 
dwelling units has been started in the 
Soviet Union to house people moving to 
new factory settlements in the Urals. 
The average unit consists of eight apart- 
ments and covers 250 square meters of 
ground, according to the Soviet press. 

Between two sides of pressed wood, 
of which the houses are built, a filling 
of sawdust, shavings, and mineral slag is 
placed. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS IN VENEZUELA 


The construction of houses in Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, by both private and 
government agencies, continued steadily 
during the first 6 months of 1944. In 
1943 residential construction had a value 
of 3,845,000 bolivares, an increase of 
1000000 over 1942. An extensive 
sewer-construction program has been in 
progress for several years and about 3,- 
000,000 bolivares of the 8,000,000 boli- 
vares provided for this work have been 
expended. During the first 6 months of 
1944, about 20,000,000 bolivares were 
spent on paving in Maracaibo and the 
outlying districts. 

Extension of sewer systems in Tariba, 
San Cristobal, and Tachira were com- 
pleted recently. 

Some of the federal projects which 
have been approved for northwestern 
Venezuela are a high school in the city 
of Merida; sanitary unit buildings for 
Cabimas and Lagunillas in the State of 
Zulia; sewer systems for Rubio, Colon, 
and San Antonio in the State of Ta- 
chira; a wharf at Santa Barbara, State 
of Zulia; sport field and stadium for Bar- 
ault Lyceum of Maracaibo; and a market 
building for Rubio. State of Tachira. 
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Do You Need Jute “Hop 
Cloth” From India? 


Consideration is now being given 
to procurement from India for 
the requirements of jute “hop 
cloth” for the 1945 season, the War 
Production Board reported on 
August 10. This cloth is used for 
packaging of hops. 

It is proposed to authorize im- 
portations under General Imports 
Order M-63, with all importers en- 
gaged in this business during 1939 
and 1940 being given an oppor- 
tunity to participate, WPB said. 

Importers who made direct im- 
portations of hop cloth from India 
during 1939 and 1940 and who are 
interested in sharing in the im- 
portations should communicate 
promptly with the Cordage 
Branch, Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Bureau, War Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., offi- 
cials said. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN 
CANADA 


Consumption of electricity in Canada 
during the month of May totaled 3,342,- 
387,000 kilowatt-hours, an increase over 
the 3,266,705,000 kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed in May 1943. Power production 
increased 81,696,000 kilowatt-hours in 
May 1944 over the corresponding month 
for 1943, according to an official Domin- 
ion publication. 

The following table gives consumption 
of firm and secondary power in the var- 
ious provinces of Canada during May 
1943 and May 1944: 


{In 1,000 kilowatt-hours] 





Provinces May 1943 | May 1944 

Prince Edward Island 747 803 
Nova Scotia , 43, 627 57, 518 
New Brunswick 43, 340 31, 481 
Quebec 1, 643, 026 1, 707, 840 
Ontario 1, 068,663 | ‘1, 086, 650 
Manitoba 150, 080 143, 690 
Saskatchewan 57, 749 55, 803 
Alberta | 41,117 47,477 
British Columbia 218, 356 211, 125 

Total 3, 266, 705 3, 342, 387 





PLAN FOR ELECTRIFICATION OF PORTUGAL 


A plan for country-wide electrification 
of Portugal is under discussion, states 
the foreign press. At present Portugal 
is one of the lowest consumers of electric 
power in Europe. ‘The undertaking would 
cost $62,013,600, and current would be 
supplied from water-power resources 10 
months out of the year. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


MEASURES TAKEN TO INCREASE FARM PRO- 
DUCTION IN STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BRAZIL 


As a result of shortages and high prices 
of farm products in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, the Interventor of the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, has taken steps 
to encourage farming and to reverse the 
flow of labor from farms. The Inter- 
ventor stated that the population of 
Brazil and the cost of living have in- 
creased, while the production of food- 
stuffs has remained at about the same 
level as in 1932, and that the explana- 
tion of this situation is to be found in 
the trend towards industrial develop- 
ment. 

On July 10, 1944, the Interventor put 
into effect a decree law abolishing the 
stamp tax and other legal fees on all 
documents necessary for obtaining rural 
loans up to the value of 10,000 cruzeiros 
(about $500 in U. S. currency), as well 
as the registration of mortgages and 
guarantees required for those loans, and 
reducing by 50 percent the amount of 
taxes and fees on loans above that 
amount. 

To encourage production, no upward 
revision was made in 1944 of property 
values for taxing purposes on farm lands 
being worked. 

Last year unpaid territorial taxes on 
real estate not exceeding 5,000 cruzeiros 
in value were canceled, and judicial ac- 
tion against such debts on real estate 
not above 10,000 cruzeiros in value 
was suspended. These measures were to 
benefit the “small rural laborer” de- 
scribed in a decree law of 1941 as includ- 
ing all owners of land less than 48,000 
square meters in area. 

Plans are being made to establish seven 
model farms in the State. 

Other steps taken to encourage produc- 
tion in and around the federal district 
are the granting of 1,000,000 cruzeiros by 
the Federal Government for the pur- 
chase of seed, fertilizers, insecticides, 
tools and machinery, vehicles, and the 
construction of warehouses, and the in- 
creasing of the number of emergency 
markets in Rio de Janeiro, where the 


farmer may sell his produce direct to the 
consumer. 


SWEDISH FOREIGN TRADE IN FOODSTUFFS 


Imports of foodstuffs into Sweden in 
1943 amounted to 302,800 metric tons, a 
decline of 28 percent compared with 1942. 
This decrease was due to the suspension 
of the safe-conduct traffic for a large part 
of the year. Swedish food exports 
dropped from 24,300 tons in 1942 to 
20,100 tons in 1943. For the purpose of 
comparison, in 1939 and 1941 Swedish 
food imports totaled 889,000 and 290,000 
tons, respectively, while corresponding 
total Swedish exports amounted to 
205,000 and 81,100 tons, respectively. 

The following table shows the value 
of Swedish food imports by leading 
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countries of origin in 1943 compared with 
the preceding 2 years: 





» Country of origin 1941 1942 1943 


Value |’ Valwe Value 





Norway $3, 500, 000 $1, 700, 000 $200, 000 
Denmark 5, 000,000 4,600,000 | 6, 500, 000 
Hungary 1, 400, 000 | 2,900,000 2, 400, 000 
Italy 7, 800, 000 | &, 400,000 4 3, 500, 000 
Spain 500, 000 1, 700, 000 | &, 600, 000 
Portugal 100, 000 900, 000 — 2, 000, 000 
Balkan countries 8. 000, 000 13, 200,000 | 8, 900, 000 
Argentina 3, 700, 000) 22, 000,090) 15, 000, 000 
Brazil 4,800,000 | 7,700,000 | 7, 400, 000 
United States 3, 490, 000 | 4,900,000 — 2,700, 000 
Mozambique 1, 600, 000 | 2, 500, 000 

Conversions have been made at the current pegged 
rate of exchange of 4.20 Swedish crowns to $1 [| s 


currency 


The total value of Swedish food im- 
ports in 1941, 1942, and 1243 amounted to 
$45,900,000, $76,100,000, and $64,700,000, 
respectively. 

The low value of food imports from 
Norway in 1943 is attributed to the fact 
that no fish was imported from that 
country during the year, with the excep- 
tion of minor shipments in arrears on the 
basis of the 1942 trade agreement. One 
reason for increased imports from Den- 
mark in 1943 is that Sweden reimported 
processed oils produced from vegetable 
oils previously exported to Denmark. 

The exchange of goods’ between 
Sweden and Italy has been practically 
discontinued since September 1943; the 
bulk of Swedish food imports from Italy 
in 1943 was received during the first 6 
months of the year. Increased imports, 
chiefly oranges and other tropical fruits 
from Spain andthe Baltic States, have 
helped to compensate for wartime cur- 
tailment of imports from Italy. The re- 
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Nazi Pillaging of Food Supplies in Belgium 


The Belgian underground paper L’Insoumis writes: “In the tragic days 
of May 1940, when the occupation troops installed themselves in our country 
With rage in our hearts we then saw 
our ‘protectors’ leave our shops loaded with parcels of all s’zes, which they 


they found our shops well stocked. 


hurriedly sent home. 


“Our shops have in the meantime become empty, the Boches can no longer 
find in our country the means of bolstering up the morale of their people 
at home, and the raw materials which Germany lacks. 

“In case we may be suspected of exaggeration in stressing the looting of 
our country by thé Germans and by the so-called Belgian organizations 
which have been set up, we give below a few figures: 

“Straw: In 1940-41, 44,700 tons had to be supplied; in 1941-42, 100.000 
tons: in 1942-43, 120,000 tons; in 1943-44, 135,000 tons, of which only 37,310 


tons have been delivered. 


“Oats: In 1940-41, 8,600 tons were supplied; in 1941-42, 20,000 tons were 
demanded: in 1942-43, 21.508 tons were delivered, while the quantity de- 
manded for the 1943-44 season was 25,000 tons, of which 1,400 tons have so 


far been delivered. 


“Sugar: In 1940-41 Belgian consumers were deprived of 10,000 tons of 
which 3,000 were used in the manufacture of chocolate for the Wehrmacht, 
and 9,600 tons were exported in exchange for 8.600 tons of citric acid. In 
1942-43, more than 5,000 tons were requisitioned officially, 5,000 tons being 
exported in exchange for citric acid. 
been requisitioned, more than 9,000 tons being exported in exchange for 












citire acid. 


troops and the German people. 


their satellites.” 


In 1943-44, 15,000 tons have already 


“Bécr: In 1940-41, 2,112,000 gallons were supplied to the German troops; 
in 1941-42, 3.960.000, and the same quantities in 1942-43 and 1943-44. 
“Every year 150 tons of condensed milk are reserved for the German 


“Two percent of all fishing catches are set aside for our ‘protectors’ and 
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duction in value of imports from the 
Baltic States in 1943 is largely due to the 
decline in oil-cake shipments. 

The fluctuations in the value of im- 
ports from Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States during the last 3 years 
refiect the changes in the safe-conduct 
traffic. The traffic was maintained ac- 
cording to plan in 1942, but was sus- 
pended for 2 long periods at the begin- 
ning and at the end of 1943, with a 
resultant reduction in Swedish imports. 

The continued increase in Swedish im- 
ports from Mozambique is attributed 
to the large amounts. of copra and pea- 
nuts made available from that country 
during the last 2 years. 


Coffee and Cocoa 
Cocoa SITUATION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic's summer 
harvest of cocoa totaled 170,000 bags of 
70. kilograms each, a decline of about 34 
percent as compared with 260,000 bags 
in the 1943 season. 

Cocoa exports from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 6 months of 1944 
totaled 17,928,845 kilograms ‘kilogram 
2.2046 pounds?, valued at $2,609,681, ac- 
cording to the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics, a gain of 24 percent in volume 
and 27 percent in.value over exports 
during the corresponding period of 1943, 
which totaled 14,397,777 kilograms, 
valued at $2,044,233. fe 

Approximately 5,750 metric tons of 
cocoa were on hand for export. This 
carry-over from the summer crop was 
not large, and the majority of exporters 
were satisfied with the shipping situation. 
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HalItl'’s 1943-44 CorFree Crop a 
Haiti’s 1943-44 coffee crop, it is ake 
believed, will amount to nearly 25,000,000 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2,2046 pounds) 
the highest figure since 1938-39, , ”” 
Slow movement of the present crop 
during the first 6 months of the fisea) 
year (October 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944) 
led to conservative estimates of the crop 
During April, May, and June, however: 
coffee began to move rapidly. It had 
been delayed through new and striq. 
gent regulations under the. coffee code 
and the adoption of a local quota system, 
Further, some speculators and exporters 
had held coffee back in hopes of better 
prices or new markets. Finally, there 
was some lack of shipping space to move 
the coffee to port. By April coffee moved 
in sizable quantities for the first’ time 
during the year. A greater outward flow 
of the crop and interior stocks began to 
move to port in May. By the end ‘of 
June it became apparent that these in- 
terior stocks were much larger than had 
been anticipated and, despite sizable 
exports during the month, warehouses 
continued to be full. 

The crop estimated at 24,900,000 kilo! 
grams, together with the small carry: 
over of 2,400,000 kilograms from ‘the 
1942-43 crop, give an exportable amount 
of 27,300,000 kilograms for the coffee 
year 1943-44. 

The Inter-American Coffee Quota 
Agreement has been very beneficial to the 
Republic of Haiti. Coffee was formerly 
marketed almost entirely in Europe, pri- 
marily in France. The agreement en- 
abled Haiti to make the difficult: shift 
from the European to the United States 
market during the early part of the war. 


Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE PRODUCTION AND Exports 


Butter production in Argentina may 
reach a record high of 51,000 metric tons 
this season. 

For the first 9 months. of the 1943-4 
season (September 1943 to May 1944), 
production totaled 42,980 metric. tons 
compared with 38,473 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1941-42, an increase 
of 11.7 percent. In view of abnormal 
conditions caused by a severe drought in 
the 1942-43 season and a consequent low- 
ering of production, a comparison of,the 
current season with that one would, not 
serve to show trends as would compari- 
son with the 1941-42 season. 2 

The aggregate cheese production -for 
the first 9 months of the current season 
was 57,115 pounds, slightly more than 
production for the corresponding period 
of 1941-42. Statistics of current cheese 
production are not broken down by 
types—hard, semihard, and ‘soft—and 
one figure, therefore, for total cheese 
production may not be very exact in re- 
flecting trends in the utilization of milk 
for cheese making. 

The relative importance of butter and 
cheese and other products made from 
milk is reflected in the estimated amount 
of milk going into their production. The 
amount of milk used for. various put 
poses in the calendar year 1942 was 
estimated as follows: Consumption (fluid 
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ih milk and cream), 3,626,000,000 pounds; 
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ro ted tter, 2,570,000,000 pounds; cheese, 
eae "304,000,000 pounds; and other uses, 
: 500,000,000 pounds. 


unde), Casein production has followed butter 


t crop production closely, since not much skim 


) ilk is fed to pigs, and industrial bene 
ion sikewise small. Some additional quan- 
€ crop. tities of dried skim milk, however, have 


een manufactured during the current 
it hai a Production of casein during the 


strin first 9 months of the 1943-44 season was 

> code, 95,572 metric tons compared with 23,506 
Bren, metric tons during the corresponding 
norters period in 1941-42 


Exports of butter from September 
store 1943 to May 1944 totaled 21,443 metric 




















5 hare tons, and exports for the whole season 
moved porbably will reach 23,000 tons, the 
t time largest total since 1932. 
rd flow Exports of 12,232 metric tons of 
gan t cheese for the first 9 months of the cur- 
enh . rent season and probably 14,000 metric i 
Ihe tons for the entire season are record ,, 
SA haa quantities. Of the total exports of 11,250 ye 
aby tons in the 8-month period, September Ui ~ A * 
. o April 1944, 7,313 tons, or 65 per- fae. e & 
a oar cent to the United States. Great aot ave eal Tl a 
0 kild: Britain was the next most important 
carry: outlet with 1,910 tons, _ — — 
, Central American countries too e B W. B d d St 
i | rr uy Var DONGS an amps 
coffee Exports of eigenen rey t 1€ : oo 
months of 7 b pos rae hers bs es tares of land last October for the 1944 capital of- 2,500,000 pengé, for the manu- 
Quota ee 2 ae eee crop of seed, as compared with about facture of glass wool, silk, and textiles, 
nye probably will establish a record and may é; : D , 
ul to the 1 exports of 32,988 tons in the cal- 1,350,000 pounds in the preceding season. as well as splinter-proof glass, the for- 
ormerly equa = . 1941 ; Of tatel ements. of The reaping of the 1944 crop commenced eign press reports. 
pe, pri- ee Pore. ~=—Sseariy in July. A crop of about 240,000 
92.974 tons, for the 8-month period, Sep ; Gass To BE Propucep at BULAWAYO 
ent en- .j pounds of seed had been expected, but a ’ 
l tember 1943 to April 1944, 12,754 tons. ‘ a : 7 - SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
It. shift r 56 percent, were exported to the heavy hail storm early in May may have 
1 States United States; 5,539 tons, or 24 percent, reduced the crop 25 percent. Experiments have shown that glass of 
he war. ra England: 2579 tons, or 11 percent, to The local seed syndicate has fixed ex- excellent quality can be produced at 
Spain; and 445 tons, or about 2 percent, port prices for the 1944 onion-seed crop Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, where a 
to Sweden: the remaining 1,657 tons, or at $2.25 per pound for Crystal White, and glass-manufacturing industry is being 
ORTS 7 percent, went principally to South and $2 per pound for Yellow Bermuda. established. 
BE on Central American oe SITUATION IN BANANA INDUSTRY, PANAMA t 
} y The following table shows quantities The Panamanian banana industry, im- Lea her and 
Tic tons of butter, cheese, and casein produced ‘ 
1949-4 and exported in the fiscal years 1940-41, ptosis i ie eee ae Related Products 
> 1944). alter — benny and estimated facilities are becoming available. 
je kane quantities for luau—*4. Independent growers on the Atlantic 
. ca In metric tons side of the Republic have resumed oper- Leather and Manufactures 
increase ations and recently made a small ship- 
ynormal Product 1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 ment to the United States, using space Imports OF SHOES INTO BRITISH 
yught in in a refrigerated ship which had trans- HONDURAS 
ent low- Butter oa : ; ported meat and other perishable food- ; 
n of the oo fo. 9e ane 42 any 51,000 stuffs to the Canal Zone. These growers Imports of ordinary leather shoes into 
uidoak cee . * may establish, within the next few British Honduras in 1942 amounted to 
ompari- eo 8.450 65, 721 87,251 68,000 months, an export trade with the United _— 2,790 pairs, according to the foreign press. 
a Jobat Wibie e Cegc ' States of approximately 20,000 stems of Canada was the largest supplier, sending 
tion for Production 24,210 | 26,828 | 26,664 | 30, 00 bananas monthly providing the effects of 1,543 pairs; the United States and the 
§ season Exports 28,866 22,943 | 15, 693 sigatoka are not too severe. United Kingdom principally furnished 
re than A large fruit company at Puerto Ar- _—‘ the remainder. 
g period Unofficial estimate muelles, on the Pacific side on the Repub- : : 
t cheese Fr ‘ ] V : bl] : lic near the Costa Rican frontier, has re- Hides and Skins 
phe ag ruils and Vegetables sumed export operations. The improved iinet teins ea 
oft—and Onion-SEED Crop, CANARY ISLANDS snoring ae encouraged the oo ; ; 
1 cheese pany to undertake operations on a cur- Swedish tanneries are almost totally 
ct in re Onion seed is one of the four ex- rent basis of an average export of 80,000 dependent on foreign sources for hides 
of milk cc = sr vir bare of stems monthly. for shoe-sole leather, but domestic hides 
é€ Canary Islands depends. e other can be utilized in the production of 
tter and soe crops are bananas, tomatoes, and Glass leather for uppers and for various other 
| rom oes. uses. Although imports of raw hides, 
pede Onion seed has always found its best d P d suitable for sole leather, at times have 
on. The in a —— States, and the ex- an TO ucts been less than one-third the pre-war 
ent results obtained from shipments : amount, the tanning industry has been 
“re yo last year encouraged growers to extend NEw GLASS PLANT IN HUNGARY able to maintain an over-all wartime 
on (fluid cultivation, An estimated 1,800,000 The Zagyvafia Glass Factory in Hun- employment index only slightly below 
bounds of bulbs were planted in 400 hec- gary has opened a new plant, with a the pre-war level. This can be attributed 
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in part to the heavy increase in con- 
sumption of leather in connection with 
the strengthening of the Swedish de- 
fense. 

On the other hand, the shoe industry 
(exclusive of military) has experienced 
real difficulty in maintaining a satis- 
factory employment index, principally as 
a result of the periodic shortages of sole 
leather brought about by interruptions 
in the safe-conduct shipment of raw 
hides from South America. 


Tanning Materials 


WATTLE BARK AND EXTRACT, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


The demand for wattle bark and ex- 
tract continues to be heavy, but drought 
conditions in the Union of South Africa 
have seriously affected the supply, states 
a foreign trade journal. Extract has 
been exported to the United Kingdom, 
Australasia, India, the United States, and 
Canada. Bark shipments have been 
made primarily to India, with a sizeable 
amount going to Australia and smaller 
quantities to the United States and New 
Zealand. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Production of forest products in Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, increased con- 
siderably in 1943 over 1942, according to 
the Trinidad press. Timber consump- 
tion of 1,733,698 cubic feet was 418,327 
greater than in 1942; charcoal consumed 
was 2,084,062 cubic feet. 

Imports of lumber and wood products 
in 1943 were valued at $4,626,752. The 
largest item was sawn timber— 
$1,504,560. Exports of wood products 
amounted to $519,315, pulp accounting 
for $315,635. 
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PRODUCTION, MARITIME PROVINCES, CANADA 


Lumber production in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada in 1944 is expected 
to be maintained at the 1943 figure of 
600,000,000 board feet, according to the 
foreign press. Of this amount, 175,- 
000,000 feet will be shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 


PLtywoop TEA CHESTS BEING MADE IN 
CEYLON 


A locally produced tea chest made 
from plywood manufactured at the 
Ceylon government plywood factory was 
said to compare favorably with the im- 
ported article at a demonstration in Co- 
lombo, a British lumber magazine says. 

Chests were assembled at the rate of 
one every 20 minutes and were as strong 
as chests made of imported plywood. 
The center row of battens was omitted, 
increasing the capacity by 25 pounds. 


FORESTRY COUNCIL FORMED IN CHILE 


The new National Forestry Council of 
Chile is charged with the development 
and enforcement of a national forestry 
policy, according to regulations issued by 
the Chilean Government. 

A forestry code and a general plan on 
policy are to be submitted by the Council 
for official consideration. 


EIRE’Ss TIMBER STOCKS 


Eire’s stocks of importer timber are 
practically exhausted, according to the 
Department of Supplies, and no further 
imports are expected until after the war. 
Available supplies of lumber are under 
allocation for work considered of na- 
tional importance. 


SWEDISH LUMBER SALES 


Sweden’s exports of sawn and planed 
lumber and box shooks reached the rec- 
ord low for many years in 1943, repre- 
senting only 27 percent of the 1939 fig- 
ure. They totaled 200,000 standards (1 
standard=1,980 board feet), compared 
with 355,000 in 1942 and 744,000 in 1939. 
The decline in lumber exports during the 
war years has been heavy and continuous. 

Sales on the domestic market, how- 
ever, totaled 600,000 standards—approxi- 
mately the same as in 1942. A notice- 
able drop occurred toward the end of the 
year, reflecting greater stringency in the 
granting of building licenses. 


NEW SWEDISH JOINERY 


Production has started at the new 
joinery mill of A. B. Statens Skogindus- 
trier at Horndal, Sweden, a European 
lumber journal reports. The mill is 
manufacturing kitchen equipment, 
doors, and windows for use in the pre- 
fabricated houses being produced at 
Horndal, Skinnskatteberg, and Valasen. 


TIMBER TrusT, U.S. S. R., COMPLETES PLAN 


The Khabarovsk Timber Trust com- 
pleted its 1943 plan for timber transpor- 
tation by water routes, says the Soviet 
press. Enterprises in the krai (terri- 
tory) received 8,000 cubic meters more 
than the plan specified. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


HOARDING IN GERMANY REportep 


The hoarding of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals is reported from Germany, ac. 
cording to a British trade journg) 
Production of German pharmaceuticals 
reportedly has trebled during the war 
and although most of these preparations 
go to the armed forces, pharmaceuticg] 
products are not rationed. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTION, HuNGaARyY 


Vitamin research and production is 
being undertaken by a newly organize 
Hungarian company, capitalized at 
200,000 peng6, states the foreign press. 
The large-scale cultivation of paprika, a 
rich source of vitamin C, reportedly js 
being contemplated. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FirSsT FILMS IN ALBANIAN LANGUAGE 
PRESENTED 


The German film company, UFA, is 
reported by the foreign press to have 
produced two films in the Albanian lan- 
guage, and these recently were shown 
in Tirana. Inasmuch as they are said to 
be the first films ever presented in that 
language, they were highly acceptable 
to the Albanian population. 


SWEDISH MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Swedish production of motion-picture 
films in the 1943-44 season was un- 
profiitable, according to a recent Swedish 
publication. An investigation indicates 
that of the 42 Swedish feature films re- 
leased, one-third were exhibited at a 
profit. one-third at a loss, and one-third 
paid expenses. The main reason for this 
situation, which has existed for the past 
5 years, is that the sphere for Swedish 
talking films is limited. 

The average production cost of a 
Swedish feature is 300,000 crowns 
($71,428), to cover which some 600,000 
admissions must be sold. This means 
that 1 out of every 10 people in the 
country must see the film. Therefore, 
it must appeal to a variety of tastes in 
order to be accepted by the largest pos- 
sible audience. 

Producers receive about 40 percent 
of the box-office receipts, after the 
amusement tax has been deducted. 

Producers state that film production 
in Sweden can hardly be profitable un- 
less it is combined with exhibition. For 
this reason, several of the leading pro- 
ducers have acquired or built up 
theater chains. 


PLANT IN LENINGRAD, U. S. S. R., 
RESUMES PRODUCTION 


The motion-picture-apparatus plant, 
Kinap, in Leningrad, the Soviet Union, 
has again entered production after a 2- 
year interruption. Its tool, mechanical, 
and electric-station assembly depart- 
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ments have been fully restored, the Rus- 
sian press Says. 

In addition to restoring old depart- 
ments, work is proceeding on the instal- 
Jation of new equipment received from 
Moscow. Repair work is virtually com- 
plete in the electric acoustics department, 
where production of an improved type 
of amplifying system for motion-picture 
display units will be resumed this year. 
The developing machine department, 
where large units will be produced on 
order for the Kiev and Odessa film stu- 
dios, also is reported to be almost fully 
restored. 

Kinap is producing mobile, self-con- 
tained motion-picture units for use in the 
liberated towns of the Soviet Union. 
It was expected that 200 of these would 
have been completed by the end of June. 
Two carloads of the units are to be 
shipped to Krasnodar and Kiev, and 
shipments will be made later to liberated 
towns of Leningrad Province. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GoLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, ANTIOQUIA, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of 1,014,743 grams of gold 
and 340,999 grams of silver (value $1,- 
130,775) in the Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, was reported in June. Though 
these amounts were considered high, 
they were lower, than the May figures of 
1,224,556 grams of gold and 381,027 
grams of silver, valued at $1,364,130. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Aluminum production in Sweden has 
reached a capacity, of more than 5,000 
tons annually, making the country inde- 
pendent of imports, says a foreign press 
report. Domestic andalusite and cryo- 
lite are the raw materials for the princi- 
pal plants located at Mansbo and Kubi- 
kenborg. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, TRANSVAAL, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Gold production in the Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa, in May 1944 
totaled 1,058,875 ounces fine, compared 
with output of 995,915 ounces in the pre- 
ceding month and 1,096,195 ounces in 
May 1943, according to a foreign press 
report. 

Native labor employed in gold mines at 
the end of May 1944 reportedly totaled 
300,573. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SALT PropUCTION, ADEN, ARABIA 


Salt production from sea water in the 
colony and protectorate of Aden, Arabia, 
totaled 199,236 long tons in 1943. 

Salt exports to India, Ceylon, and 
Japan were stopped by the war, but the 
pits have been kept in operation to keep 
them from getting sour, and to furnish 
employment. In October 1941 ships 
started to buy salt as ballast, and in 1943, 
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70,000 long tons were sold for this pur- 
pose. 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Output of industrial diamonds in the 
Belgian Congo is expected to exceed 10,- 
000,000 carats this year, according to a 
foreign press report. Diamond produc- 
tion in 1940 totaled 9,602,837 carats, 96 
percent of which were industrial dia- 
monds, but fell in 1941 to 5,865,756 
carats; the latest production figure avail- 
able is an estimate of 6,018,236 carats for 
1942. 

CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Nonmetallic minerals produced in 
Canada in the first 4 months of 1944, as 
officially reported, included 170,000 tons 
of gypsum, 8,242 tons of feldspar, 102,911 
tons of commercial salt, 1,045,000 barrels 
of cement, 298,704 tons of lime; and clay 
products valued at $1,463,000. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentina’s exports of vegetable oils 
in the first quarter of the current year 
were valued at 17,008,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 18,358,000 pesos in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
states the foreign press. 

Exports of linseed in the first quarter 
were valued at 11,759,000 pesos, decreas- 
ing from 14,509,000 pesos in the first 
quarter of 1943. An estimated total of 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of linseed 
has been sold by Argentina to Great 
Britain for delivery during July and Au- 
gust, states the British press. 


LINSEED-OIL PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of linseed oil in Brazil, al- 
though increasing, still does not meet the 
requirements of the country. Argentina 
supplies an important share of this com- 
modity and, in recent periods, some has 
come from Uruguay. 

Output of dehydrated castor oil has 
increased. 


SPANISH OLIVE-OIL EXPorTs 


The extraordinarily large olive crop 
in Spain this year has permitted greatly 
increased production of olive oil and, 
consequently, much wider distribution of 
this commodity to Spanish provinces and 
possessions. Shipments of edible olive 
oil from Malaga during the month of 
June 1944 amounted to 8,794,488 kilo- 
grams, an increase of more than 100 
percent over the 3,809,946 kilograms 
shipped in June 1943. Shipments dur- 
ing the first half of the current year 
totaled 41,456,955 kilograms, compared 
with 21,359,723 kilograms in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. 

Shipments of inedible olive oil from the 
same port during June of this year 
amounted to 88,624 kilograms, increasing 
from 177,701 kilograms in June 1943. 
Total shipments of inedible olive oil for 
the first 6 months of this year amounted 
to 337,232 kilograms, more than a 100- 
percent decrease from the 857,980 kilo- 
grams shipped in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 
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Crop ESTIMATES, URUGUAY 


The third estimate of the area in 
Uruguay sown to sunflower seed for 1944 
is 53,478 hectares, compared with 28,199 
in 1943, according to the Ministry of 
Livestock and Agriculture. The second 
estimate of production is 40,368,000 kilo- 
grams, compared with 5,745,632 in the 
preceding season. Compared with 1942 
present estimates show a 7.7-percent de- 
crease in area sown and a 32.5-percent 
increase in output. 

The third estimate of acreage sown to 
peanuts is 4,986 hectares, or 2,092 less 
than in the preceding year. According 
to the second estimate of production, 
yield is expected to be 4,423,000 kilo- 
grams, or 2,639,134 kilograms more than 
in 1943. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE PAPER INDUSTRY 


The productive capacity of Argentina’s 
paper industry has expanded greatly 
since 1939, and domestic pulp production 
now supplies approximately two-thirds 
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Some Arresting Rice- 
Consumption Facts 


The greatest per capita con- 
sumption of rice in this hemi- 
sphere occurs in the Tropics, says 
an article by Fred J. Rossiter in 
Agriculture in the Americas. 
Surinam, with an annual per 
capita consumption of about 230 
pounds, apparently has the high- 
est per capita consumption. 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans are also 
heavy consumers of rice, with a 
per capita utilization ranging from 
105 to 125 pounds per year. The 
inhabitants of some of the British 
West Indies and Guadaloupe were 
heavy consumers of rice prior to 
the.war. 

In most of Central America, . 
especially in Panama, Costa Rica, 
British Honduras, and Nicaragua, 
rice consumption is fairly heavy. 
In South America, Brazil has the 
heaviest per capita disappearance 
of rice, amounting to about 40 
pounds a year. Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia follow with about 25 
pounds a year. Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Chile are lowest in 
South America, with about 10 
pounds a year for each person. 
This is in contrast to about 5 
pounds a year for Canadians and 
6 pounds in the United States. 

Although the per capita con- 
sumption of rice in the Western 
Hemisphere may be increasing, it 
is still relatively small in compari- 
son with such countries as Japan, 
Siam, and Burma, where the per 
capita consumption averages over 
300 pounds a year. 
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of the country’s requirements, according 
to the foreign press. The only mass- 
produced items which Argentina must 
still import on a large scale are news- 
print, heavy wrapping paper for cement 
and similar types of bags, and book 
paper. 

Imports of newsprint during the period 
1939 to 1943 are given in the following 
table: 


{In short tons] 





Country of 


ae Qs 9 ( 
origin 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Canada 35, 965) 80, 161) 96,624) 43,877 45, 856 


Newfoundland 1,701} 20,313) 35,110) 6,378) 17, 504 
United States 113 640; 1,021) 1,414) 1,127 
Finland 59, 846) 14, 280) 14, O87 217 
Norway 21, 106) 12, 605 
Sweden 29, 581/ 11,029; 1,489 32,444) 52,751 
Germany 12, 493 171 

Total _- 160, 805/139, 199) 148, 331 84, 113/117, 455 





Imports of heavy wrapping paper (over 
25 grams per square meter) during the 
period 1939 to 1943 are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


{In short tons] 





Country of origin 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 
Sweden 5, 293 (2,604 2,791 (20,685 | 7, 557 
Norway 306 264 
Finland 382 888 1, 138 
United States 349 2,366 1,805 | 1, 562 748 
Canada 1,012 943 311 
Newfoundland 235 131 
United Kingdom M4 122 113 
Other countries. -_- 724 697 1] 

rotal 7, 138 7,953 6,801 22,793 | &, 436 





Imports of book paper during the pe- 
riod 1939 to 1943 have varied greatly 
with 25,366 short tons recorded for 1939, 
32,210 tons for 1940, 15,732 tons for 1941, 
25,676 tons for 1942, and 14,924 tons for 
1943. 

Although some wood pulp is processed 
from domestic sources, primarily ground 
wood pulp from poplar plantations in the 
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River Plate delta, Argentina depends to 
a great extent on imports from Sweden 
for the raw-material requirements of the 
industry. In 1943, Sweden supplied 
38,278 tons of a total of 38,313 tons of 
wood pulp imported into Argentina. 


BRAZIL’S PAPER INDUSTRY 


The war has diminished Brazil’s for- 
eign sources of paper pulp considerably, 
but despite restricted imports of raw ma- 
terials, paper manufacturers were able 
to increase their output by more than 170 
percent during the 5-year period 1938—43. 

Most of the increase was made pos- 
sible by the successful utilization of such 
native raw materials as pine, fibrous 
plants of various kinds, cotton linters, 
and rice straw. It is understood that a 
new enterprise at Manaos contemplates 
making pulp and paper from the residue 
of jute after the fiber has been removed. 

A number of new pulp and paper con- 
cerns have been established in Brazil 
and others are planned. Because of the 
present difficulties in securing machinery 
from abroad, a large part of the equip- 
ment for these new plants is being man- 
ufactured locally. 

Still under construction is the large 
chemical-pulp and newsprint mill at 
Tibagy in the State of Parana. This mill, 
work on which was begun more than 3 
years ago, will be the largest of its kind 
in South America. Repeated delays have 
been brought about by the war, but it is 
reported that the plant is now far enough 
advanced that even if actual operations 
must be delayed until after the war (be- 
cause of the inability to procure some of 
the required machinery), it will be ina 
position to start up in the immediate 
post-war period. Plans call for an an- 
nual production of 40,000 tons of news- 
print, 40,000 tons of chemical wood pulp 
and 45,000 tons of mechanical pulp from 
native Parana pine, which amount is ex- 
pected to satisfy a large part of Brazil’s 
requirements of these items. 

Production of cellophane (understood 
not to be thoroughly moisture-proof) 
was begun recently in Brazil. The new 
plant, the only one of its kind in Brazil, 
is equipped with domestically manufac- 
tured machinery and has an estimated 
daily capacity of 1 ton. 


PaPER CONSUMPTION, EIRE 


Annual consumption of paper in Eire 
is reportedly 65,000 tons, of which a little 
more than 20 percent is produced do- 
mestically. By various devices, such as 
the utilization of straw, domestic paper 
manufacture has been increased by about 
12 percent. 

In pre-war years, Eire imported ap- 
proximately 53,000 tons of paper annu- 
ally, but at present only about 10,000 tons 
are imported. Limited quantities of this 
product have been obtained from Canada 
and Sweden, but wartime shipping diffi- 
culties have curtailed the amounts that 
can be imported. 


SWEDISH PULP AND PAPER SITUATION 


The downward trend of Swedish wood- 
pulp exports continued throughout 1943 
and total shipments, which dropped to 
a new low of 434,000 metric tons in that 
year, showed an aggregate decline of 
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more than 80 percent from 1939 exports 
of 2,331,000 metric tons. Mechanica) 
pulp was the most adversely affecteg 
item, exports in 1943 amounting to only 
8,000 metric tons, or 2.5 percent of the 
pre-war quantity. 

Although reduced production activity 
paralleled reduced exportation, a gyr. 
plus of 415,000 metric tons of unsold pulp 
was still on hand at the end of 1943, four 
times more than is normally held in re. 
serve. A greatly improved fodder situ- 
ation accounted in part for this eXcess 
accumulation of stocks; sales of cellulose 
fodder in 1943 amounted to only 15,099 
metric tons as contrasted with 128,000 
tons in 1942. 

Despite similar deterioration in exports 
of paper (189,000 metric tons in 1943 gg 
against 602,000 tons in 1939), activity in 
Swedish paper mills was relatively well 
maintained as a result of a continued 
strong domestic demand for paper as a 
substitute for certain textiles. Produc. 
tion of paper in 1943 was about 65 per. 
cent of the 1939 output. 


WASTE PAPER TRANSPORTED FREE BY Tan- 
GANYIKA RAILWAYS 


The Tanganyika railways have offered 
to transport, free of charge, all waste 
paper properly packed and consigned, as 
their contribution to the war effort, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Collection 
depots are to be opened at all country 
stations. 

The paper collected will be sent to the 
fiberboard factory at Lushoto, where jt 
will be converted into suitable building 
material. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


During the quarter ended March 3]. 
1944, Argentina imported fuel and lubri- 
cants valued at 22,300,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 19,849,000 pesos in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
states the foreign press 


ACTIVITY IN CURACAO, NETHERLANDS 
WEst INDIES 


The refining of crude oil and the pro- 
duction of refined oil products, including 
high-octane gasoline, by the Royal 
Dutch Shell Co. at Curacao, Netherlands 
West Indies, continued at a high level 
during the second quarter of the current 
year. High-octane gasoline is also pro- 
duced there by the Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
which has cumene, alkylation, and 
isomerization plants 


Railway 
Equipment 


POST-WAR NEEDS IN BRAZIL 


A recent report from Brazil states that 
probably 20 percent of the railway loco- 
motives and 30 percent of the freight 
and passenger cars now in use will re- 
quire replacement during the next 5 
years, and another 10 percent of the 
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present total will be required for normal 
expansion. 

The total number of locomotives in use 
py common carriers for all purposes and 
for all gages is reported to be as follows: 
11 class-I railroads, 2,875; 8 class-II 
railroads, 385; 23 class-III railroads 380, 
or a total of 3,640. 

Cars, like the locomotives, are usually 
old, and a large percentage is of all-wood 
construction. Excluding a few modern 
ore cars on broad-gage lines, the maxi- 
mum load capacity is 30 tons and the 
average Well below 20. While four-axle 
cars predominate, many two-axle cars 
are still in use. The total number in use 
by common carriers is 46,625 freight cars 
and 3,960 passenger cars. 

Most of the railroads start or end at 
tidewater, at the principal ports of the 
country. Of the total trackage, 66.7 per- 
cent is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 9.6 percent by various State gov- 
ernments, and 23.7 percent by private 
interests. It is generally considered that 
four different gages are used by the rail- 
roads of Brazil. The 1-meter gage is 
considered as standard by the National 
Railway Department, though no other 
official sanction for the term is avail- 
able; the 1.60-meter gage is called broad 
gage, and all gages less than 1-meter are 
known as narrow gage. Practically 90 
percent of the trackage of the Republic 
json 1-meter gage; three of the more 
important class-I lines have broad-gage 
tracks, though no line is exclusively on 
this gage. Total broad-gage trackage is 
9370.5 kilometers, a little less than 7 
percent of the country’s total trackage 
for all lines. 

The amount of new equipment to be 
purchased will, of course, depend upon 
the financial position of the lines and 
their desire to modernize or increase the 
efficiency of their operations. The larger 
railroads have well-equipped shops in 
which equipment is built. Locomotive 
boilers have not been successfully con- 
structed in Brazil, and there is very little 
equipment for heavy forgings. 

The predominating system of dispatch- 
ing is what is known throughout Latin 
America as the “Via Libre”, and in Brazil 
generally known as “Telegraphic Or- 
ders.” No centralized train control 
(CTC) is in use, though the Central of 
Brazil Railroad is now contemplating the 
installation of this system on the broad- 
gage lines from Barra do Pirai to Bello 
Horizonte. 

It is stated that there is no air-condi- 
tioned equipment in use on any railroad 
in Brazil, and at present no installations 
of this type are contemplated. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


POST-WAR MARKET IN INDIA 


There will be a large post-war market 
in India for photographic and scientific 
equipment of all kinds, according to the 
British press. The need for microscopes 
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of the better class has increased and both 
still-picture and amateur-movie pho- 
tography are gaining in popularity. The 
prism binocular has likewise gained wide 
usage. 

Before the war there was a large mar- 
ket for sensitive plates and papers, and 
growth of this market is expected. 

German manufacturers of scientific 
equipment formerly had their own 
wholesale depots in India. 


Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHINGS, SWEDEN 


The cargo passenger lines Venezuela, 
a sister ship to the Argentina and the 
Suecia, launched at Gotaverken, Goth- 
enburg, Sweden, will provide first-class 
passenger accommodations, in addition 
to having a carrying capacity of about 
7,400 tons. 

When the vessel is fully loaded a speed 
of 1624 knots is expected from two six- 
cylinder single-acting two-stroke Diesel 
engines. 


Soaps, Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP FACTORY 
IN ADEN, ARABIA 


A small factory in Aden, Arabia, which 
was producing about 5,000 cases of laun- 
dry soap monthly for local consumption 
was forced to close for a considerable 
time during the first 6 months of 1944 
because of lack of oil. The factory re- 
ceived a shipment of cocoanut oil in 
June, however, and began working at 
full capacity. 


TOILET-PREPARATIONS INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian perfumery and toilet- 
preparations industry has developed to 
the point of exporting some products. 
In 1943, however, imports were still 
being received, for the most part from 
the United States and Great Britain, as 
well as from Argentina and Uruguay. 
Before the war, France was the most im- 
portant supplier of perfumes, while the 
United States shipped face creams, lo- 
tions, skin tonics, and lipsticks. The 
import trade today is primarily in high- 
grade articles. 


EXPORTS OF MINT OIL Not FAVORED, 
BRAZIL 


Further applications in Brazil for the 
exportation of mint oil containing be- 
tween 75 and 80 percent of menthol will 
not be considered favorably, it is re- 
ported, There is no intention, however, 
of stopping the exportation of demen- 
tholized peppermint containing between 
50 and 60 percent of menthol and from 
which the menthol cannot be crystallized 
simply by lowering the temperature. 


Special Products 


SHORTAGE OF CROCKERY IN AUSTRALIA 


The Australian demand for crockery 
has not been met since the curtailment 
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Fertilizer Production for 
India is Planned 


At a meeting between represent- 
atives of the Provincial govern- 
ments concerned with a program 
for producing artificial fertilizers 
in India and the Supply Member 
of the Government of India, at 
New Delhi, on April 29, it was 
agreed to accept the offer of the 
British Government to send to 
India a group of experts for the 
purpose of determining which 
form of artificial fertilizers can 
most suitably be manufactured in 
India, the type of plant which 
should be erected, and the best 
methods of obtaining economic 
production. 

The program for production of 
350,000 long tons of artificial fer- 
tilizers yearly, mainly in the six 
major Provinces of British India, 
is being fostered by the Govern- 
ment of India as a short-term 
measure to increase food supplies. 
The plan envisages government- 
controlled units of such size as to 
allow for the most economical pro- 
duction on a nonprofit basis. 

It is planned that the major 
part, if not all, of the capital shall 
be provided by the Central and 
Provincial governments and by 
the Indian States willing to par- 
ticipate, and that the fertilizers 
produced shall be allocated to the 
various governments. The pro- 
gram aims at an all-India whole- 
sale ex-factory cost for the fer- 
tilizers. 
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of importation from Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, and Japan. Before the 
war 50,000,000 cups and saucers were im- 
ported annually according to a foreign 
press report. The shortage is expected 
to continue for the duration of the war, 
even though some Australian potteries 
have finished their Army contracts and 
have returned to civilian production. 
Australian production in the second half 
of 1942 was valued at only £24,000. 

Small quantities of British cups, 
saucers, and plates that are being sold in 
Australian cities are the first consign- 
ments of an order for 1,000,000 pieces; 
further deliveries are to be made as 
shipping space becomes available. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION, ADEN, ARABIA 


Small amounts of tobacco are raised 
in the eastern part of Aden protectorate, 
Arabia, largely for domestic use, al- 
though some of this crop is exported to 
the Yemen. Production this year is re- 
portedly 75 percent below normal be- 
cause of unfavorable weather. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Uruguay Today 
(Continued from p. 13) 


video, will, upon its completion scheduled 
for sometime in 1945, provide electric 
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yarious forms to meet specific emergen- 
cies. Rationing, price fixing, regulation 
of the hours and wages of labor, and 
other social legislation have been adopted, 
and labor disputes in the public-utility 
field were temporized by easing the fuel 
situation at the critical period. These 
are in the nature of palliatives, however, 
with real improvement for labor depend- 
ent upon basic economic improvement 
in the country as a whole. 


Uruguay Is Making Progress 


There is improvement in Uruguay, 
prevalent social unrest notwithstanding; 
and recent developments are encourag- 
ing. Both the administration and the 
public are fully alive to the threat of 
the rising cost of living and other prob- 
lems of workers, and much earnest ef- 
fort is being spent in their behalf. In 
the main the authorities have acted 
wisely and impartially in their efforts to 
compose differences between employers 
and employees. The vital fuel problem 
has been alleviated, permitting the re- 
sumption of transportation and indus- 
trial facilities and employment therein 
which had been drastically curtailed at 
the peak of the shortage. In the basic 
pastoral and agricultural industries prog- 
ress is steady—also contributing to 
greater employment and a more bal- 
anced trade movement. The Govern- 
ment has not been able to curtail deficit 
spending, much of which supports the 
heavy financial burden of social legisla- 
tion, but inflation seems to be under 
control and prospects for the immediate 
future are reasonably satisfactory. 
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A small tobacco factory in Aden pro- 
ducing Egyptian-type cigarettes which 
are normally exported to India and 
Saudi Arabia has reduced its output by 
about one-half because of the closing of 
the Saudi-Arabian market. 


LEAF IMPORTS BY BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of tobacco leaf into British 
Guiana during the second quarter of 
1944 were slightly higher than those for 
the first quarter, 190,028 pounds having 
been reported for the second quarter 
compared with 187,646 pounds recorded 
inthe January to March period. 


Topacco ENTERED FOR CONSTRUCTION IN 
CANADA 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during June 1944, as shown in 
an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 1,762,968 pounds of 
cut tobacco, 248,951 pounds of plug, 99,- 
080 pounds of snuff, 934,706,674 ciga- 
rettes, 16,302,135 cigars, and 176,790 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 17,400,336 
cigars during the month. 


Crop, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The final estimate of Southern Rho- 
desia’s 1943-44 tobacco crop, as reported 
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Heavy Post-War Sales of Machinery to other 
Americas in Prospect 


Postwar sales of machinery to the 
other Americas can reasonably be ex- 
pected to double or triple the pre-war 
level that was somewhat in excess of 
$100,000,000 annually, according to W. H. 
Myer, Chief of the Machinery and Mo- 
tive Products Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Myer says that as part of the grow- 
ing industrialization in the other Ameri- 
can republics, there is reasonable expec- 
tation that post-war demand for United 
States machinery will be significantly 
higher than that of pre-war years. Such 
increased exports, he points out, will 
be aided by the reserves of some $3,000,- 
000,000 in foreign exchange and gold and 
silver that the 20 other American Re- 
publics now hold by reason of the ex- 
cess of their exports over their imports 
in the past few years. 

According to Mr. Meyer, the outlook 
is particularly favorable for increased 
use of machinery in processing local ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources in the 
other Americas. He mentioned, as a 
specific instance, the possibilities some 
observers forsee in the processing of 
babassu-nut oil in Brazil. He also an- 
ticipates that many more refrigeration 
plants will be built in the other Ameri- 
cas after the war. He mentions also the 
general movement for greater agricul- 
tural mechanization in the other 
Americas. 

In the year 1938, the United States 
exported to the “other Americas” agri- 
cultural machinery and implements 
valued at $21,800,000 electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus valued at $30,900,000, 
and industrial machinery valued at 
$52,600,000. 

Because of shipping shortages and the 
conversion of United States production 
plants to war production, 1942 exports 
of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments to Latin America were 69 percent 
less than in 1938, and industrial ma- 
chinery exports were 5.3 percent less. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus ex- 
ports increased only 6.1 percent in 1942 
over 1938 exports. 


In discussing how the war has changed 
the machinery situation, Mr. Meyer said 
in a recent address that several nations, 
as for example Brazil and Argentina, 
have begun to turn out some of the sim- 
pler types of machine tools since the 
war began, because of the difficulty of 
getting equipment from their usual sup- 
pliers abroad. 

“Brazil,” he said, “is now regularly 
making engine lathes up to 16-inch 
swing, and has produced some of over 
30 inches on special orders. In addi- 
tion to lathes, plants in the Sao Paulo 
area are now building milling machines, 
shapers, planers, radial and upright 
drilling machines, and power metal 
saws. 

“Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
production of machine tools in the 
United States, there are a great many 
foreign areas which are at this mo- 
ment hungry for metal-working equip- 
ment to use in making goods for their 
essential civilian needs. 

This condition prevails in Mexico and 
in most countries of South America. 
Also, as soon as nations are liberated 
from occupation by the enemy, machine 
tools, the basic equipment of all in- 
dustry, will be needed in quantity for 
restoration. 

“When war contracts are terminated 
in the United States, a large percentage 
of the machine tools now employed in 
making war material will become at least 
temporarily idle. A lot of these tools, 
it is true, will be put to use again as 
rapidly as United States industry can 
turn back to the manufacture of peace- 
time goods, but everyone agrees that 
there will be a great many which will 
not be wanted in the plants where they 
are not installed. In fact, there will 
be more good used tools available for 
sale than have ever been on the market 
at one time before. 

“The avenue of foreign trade should 
be a channel for the sale of more ma- 
chine tools, new and used, than have 
ever been exported in the past from the 
United States in periods of peace.” 





by the foreign press, indicates an increase 
of 2,000,000 pounds over the 1942-43 
harvest. The crop reportedly consists 
of 32,500,000 pounds, wet weight, of flue- 
cured leaf and 750,000 pounds, wet 
weight, of fire-cured leaf, 

Tobacco sold at good prices in South- 
ern Rhodesia during the present season’s 
tobacco auctions, according to the for- 
eign press. During the first week, 1,038,- 
367 pounds of flue-cured leaf were sold 
for £86,614, and 32,179 pounds of fire- 
cured leaf realized £767. 


YIELD PLEDGED IN CHERNIGOV, U.S. S. R. 


Tobacco growers in Chernigov Oblast, 
Soviet Union, have pledged themselves to 
obtain an average yield of 2,166.78 pounds 
of tobacco per hectare and 3,972.43 
pounds of makhorka, during the present 
season. 


Laboratory for Insect 
Control, Canada 


A laboratory will be established in the 
lakehead district of Canada by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid in com- 
bating insects menacing the Dominion’s 
forests, says a Canadian lumber journal. 
The Province of Ontario will supply the 
building and equipment for the labora- 
tory, which will be located in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Reports from stations in the Province, 
including one at Black Sturgeon Lake, 
will be studied and experiments made. 
From the data obtained, the laboratory 
will devise measures to curb insect in- 
festations. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 21, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 554—Current Export Bulletin No. 
185, August 21, 1944 


I. ELIMINATION OF STATEMENTS OF CARGO 
AVAILABILITY FOR Many SHIPMENTS 


A. Effective September 1, 1944, control of 
shipping to the destinations below by means 
of Statements of Cargo Availability will be 
discontinued, except for newsprint. After 
this date, freight space bookings for these 
destinations may be made by exporters 
directly with steamship companies. 

Costa Rica. 

Cuba. 

Dominican Republic. 
El Salvador. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Honduras. 

Mexico. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

B. Effective September 1, 1944, Statements 
of Cargo Availability for exports to all other 
Latin American Republics except Argentina 
will be required only for shipments weigh- 
ing 10,000 pounds or over, with the excep- 
tion of newsprint, which will require State- 
ments of Cargo Availability for quantities 
weighing 2,240 pounds or more, as at present. 
In the case of Argentina, the present re- 
quirement of Statements of Cargo Avail- 
ability for shipments weighing 2,240 pounds 
or over will remain in effect. 

C. The procedure applicable to the submis- 
sion of Statements of Cargo Availability cov- 
ering shipments of newsprint*: (Schedule B 
No. 4711.00) will remain ‘in effect for all 
Latin American destinations, and Statements 
of Cargo Availability covering such ship- 
ments will continue to be submitted to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch. 

D. Statements of Cargo Availability still 
required (except for newsprint) for exporta- 
tion to the other Latin American Republics 
shall continue to be submitted to the Trans- 
portation and Storage Division, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, c/o Division of Cargo 
Control, War Shipping Administration, 39 
Broadway, New York 6, New York. 





*Newsprint: Limitation of supply has 
made it necessary to place the exportation 
of all grades of newsprint under rigid con- 
trol. 

No statement of Cargo Availability (FEA 
138) for the exportation of newsprint paper 
(Schedule B No. 4711.00) to the other Amer- 
ican Republics will be approved unless it con- 
forms with a quarterly distribution list for 
newsprint originating in the country or des- 
tination as to quantity, consignee, and sup- 
plier. 

The placing of the quantities and the 
names of the suppliers on the quarterly 
newsprint distribution lists should be ar- 
ranged through the suppliers’ agents or im- 
porters in the countries of destination 
through the appropriate local government 
agency. Information concerning the sup- 
pliers’ status on the quarterly newsprint dis- 
tribution lists should be furnished by the 
suppliers’ agents or importers at the time of 
submitting the order. 


Related Announcements 


E. Exporters shall discontinue the use of 
the Form FEA 166 for shipments to the des- 
tinations set forth in paragraph 1 above and 
for shipments under 10,000 pounds (except 
for Argentina) after September 1, 1944. 

F. Effective September 1, 1944, Statements 
of Cargo Availability will no longer be sub- 
mitted to the Office of Food Programs, For- 
eign Economic Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., covering the exportation of wheat 
flour (Schedule B Numbers 1073.00 and 
1074.00). Statements of Cargo Availability 
covering such exports should be submitted 
in conformance with the provisions above. 


II. Export LICENSE APPLICATION LIMITS FOR 
COTTON AND RAYON PIECE Goops FOR CUBA 
AND MEXICO 


A. The Requirements and Supply Branch 
is establishing a procedure whereby quar- 
terly application limits on cotton and rayon 
piece goods are being set up for the third 
quarter and succeeding quarters for Cuba 
and Mexico. Beyond these limits, applica- 
tions for export license covering these com- 
modities listed below may be but are not 
likely to be approved. These cotton and rayon 
piece goods are classified under the following 
Schedule B Numbers: 


Cotton piece goods 3023.00 thru 3079.00 
3082.00 thru 3088.00 
3171.00, 3178.00, 3187.- 
00, 3188.00 


. 3849.30 thru 3849.71 


B. The limits which will be suggested are 
offered to exporters simply as a guide in 
planning their sales and export license ap- 
plication work and do not in any manner 
represent a commitment from the Require- 


Rayon piece goods. 
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ments and Supply Branch. These limits are 
suggested in order to save time and labor b 
reducing the number of applications for these 
commodities which must be rejected, re. 
turned without action, or approved with 
quantities altered. 

C. Exporters of these commodities may ob. 
tain further details of this procedure by 
writing to the General Products Division 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 25 
D. C ' 


III. CoTTON TEXTILES IN SHORT Suppzy 


The scarce supply situation in textiles has 
resulted in severe reductions in export allo- 
cations for the current period. This igs par- 
ticularly true in cotton textiles. It is sug- 
gested that exporters review their proposed 
applications for the fabrics listed below and 
submit as few as possible, as the quantities 
available for export have been sharply 
reduced. 

Duck 3025.00, 3062.00 
3023.00, 3026.00. 
3037.00, 3048.00, 3049.10 
3049.20, 3039.00, 3051.10. 
3074.00, 3052.10. 3052.20. 


Printcloth 


Chambrays and 


Shirtng Coverts 3060.00 


IV. CHANGE IN GENERAL LICENSE For Larp 


Current Export Bulletin No. 165 (Announce- 
ment 534 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 27) gave notice that lard, including 
neutral lard and refined pork fat, Schedule B 
Number 0053.00, was placed under general 
license for export to Group K and V destina- 
tions for the period May 15 to midnight June 
30, 1944. The general license period was ex. 
tended indefinitely from July 1, 1944 in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 173 (Announcement 
542 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 8) 

The War Food Administration has recently 
reviewed the supply position of these com- 
modities and is requesting the Foreign Eeo- 
nomic Administration to terminate the gen- 
eral license period 

Therefore, effective August 25, 1944, lard. 
including neutral lard and refined pork fat, 
will require an individual license for export 
to Group K and V destinations 





Lard, including neutral lard and refined pork fat 


4) 


f Commerce CeTIS« l nse E flective 
schedule B groul group, date of 
N { new change 
O54. Of kK and \ Nong Aug 95, 1944 





Shipments of the above commodities which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions 


Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to 
the effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions 





V. Cua ES IN GENERAL Lick GRA A I Al 
BROOM 
Departme ( Genera 
Comm i Commer f ‘ Effective dat 
hedul grout rouy of change 
BN new 
Grains and Preparations 
Biscuits and crackers O78. OK Nor kK Immediately 
Corn cereal foods, ready to eat 037.00 | None K Der! 7 
Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, vermicelli and maca 
products 77. 00 Nome kK Do 
W heat 1071.00 Nome kK Do 
Wheat cereal foods, ready to eat 1080.00 | None kK Do 
W heat cereal foods, to be cooked 1081.00 | None Kk Do 
W heat flour wholly of I S. wheat (in sacks or barre! 1073. 00 \ 7 kK Aug. 25, 194. 
Wheat semolina 1090. Of None kK Immediately. 
Cereal foods, n. ¢ 05.00 | None kK Do 
W heat flour, other (in sacks or barrel 1074.00 | V-17 K Aug. 25, 104 
Other grains and preparatior a0. Nor kK Immediately 
Vegetable products—M iscellaneou 
Brooms 9035, 00 kK Noone Aug. 25, 1944. 





Shipments of any of the above commodities 
removed from general license which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 


to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. Ship- 
ments moving to a vessel subsequent to the 
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effective date of change pursuant to ODT 

rmits issued prior to such date may also be 

rted under the previous general license 
provisions. 


. CLARIFICATION OF CURRENT Export BULLE- 
mn No. 173, SuBsecT VI, ENTITLED “Export 
SaLES OF Dry EDIBLE BEANS, PRUNES, AND 
RAISINS.” 


Current Export Bulletin No. 173 (An- 
nouncement 542 in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
weekLy for July 8), Subject VI, outlined the 
rocedure to be followed when exporting dry 
edible beans, prunes, and raisins. In accord- 
ance with paragraph B2, refunds of subsidy 

ents are required for export of all grades 
and qualities of all dry edible beans, processed 
prunes, and processed raisins of the 1943 crop 
except when exported by the country shippers 
or the packers thereof. 

In order to clarify the table in Schedule A 
to show clearly that all grades and qualities 
of processed raisins of the 1943 crop are in- 
duded in the export procedure outlined in 
current Export Bulletin No. 173, the table 
reproduced below shall be substituted for the 
table entitled “Processed Raisins 1943 crop” 
in Schedule A of that bulletin. 


Processed Raisins 1943 Crop (except soda- 
dipped 7 hompson Seedless and London 
Layer Muscats) 





—_ 


Refund 


, ariet 
ype and variety per ton 


Natural Thompson Seedless $53. 95 
seeded Muscat ; 
Loose Muscat 65. 93 
Sultana 55, 78 
Golden Bleached ‘1 hompson Seedless 54.03 
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No. 52—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 as Amended June 22, 
1944, Making Specified Changes in 
List I] and List III 
An amendment to General Imports 

Order M-63 as amended June 22, 1944, 

issued by the War Production Board on 

August 17, 1944, and to become effective 

August 19, makes specified changes in 

the lists of materials subject to the 

Order. The changes made by this 

amendment are primarily deletions from 

List II and List III of various materials 

heretofore subject to the Order, includ- 

ing certain mineral and metal products, 
specified animal and vegetable fibers and 
fiber materials, carpets, rugs and other 
flor coverings, and various other items. 

The changes made by the amendment 
are as follows (Schedule A Commerce 
Import Class Numbers in parentheses; 
N.S.C. indicates no separate class num- 
ber provided in Schedule A of the De- 
partment of Commerce): 

Removed from List II: Antimony (See 
Announcement 54 below) (6650.000, 
6651.000, 6651.100, 8380.180 and 8389.- 
210); coir fiber (3409.000) ; istle or tam- 
pico fiber, manufactured in whole or in 
part (dressed), except tula istle (N. S. 
C.); istle or tampico fiber manufactures 
(including all products in whole or in 
part of istle) except tula istle (N.S. C.); 
lead (6504.000, 6505.000, 6505.100, 6506.- 
100, 6506.500, 6506.900, 6507.000 and 
6509.000); mangrove bark (2320.180); 
Mangrove extract (including Philippine 
cutch) (2342.000): tin: alloys, chief 
Value tin, n. s. p. f. (including alloy 
Strap) (6551.900); bars, blocks, pigs, 
stain or granulated (6551.300):; metallic 
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scrap (except alloy scrap) (6551.500); 
wattle bark (2309.000); wattle extract 
(2345.500). 

Added to List II: Istle or tampico fiber, 
manufactured in whole or in part 
dressed (3410.000); istle or tampico 
fiber manufactures (including all prod- 
ucts in whole or in part of istle) 
(N.S. C.). 

Removed from List III: Baskets and 
bags of bamboo, straw, willow, splint, and 
other woods or compositions of wood, 
papier mache, palm leaf (4221.000, 4221.- 
200, 4221.500, 4221.600 and 4221.900) ; bar- 
ley malt (1080.000) ; beans, dried (1192.- 
000); camels hair (3510.000, 3511.000, 
3511.100, 3511.200 and 3511.300); camel 
hair tops (3560.000); caroa fiber (4692.- 
800); caroa manufactures (N. S. C.); 
caroa yarn (N. S. C.); cashmere goat 
hair, Angora rabbit hair and hair of other 
like animals, n. e. s. (3535.500, 3535.600, 
3535.700, 3535.800 and 3535,900); celery 
seeds (1505.000) ; cotton waste (3006.100, 
3006.200, 3006.310, 3006.330, 3230.380 and 
3230.390) ; crin vegetal (3407.000); floor 
coverings: carpets and carpeting, mats, 
rugs, art squares, etc., of wool, n. s. p. f. 
(3660.000 to 3670.570 inclusive); pile 
mate and floor coverings of rattan (3960.- 
300); floor coverings of grass or rice 
straw, not in chief value of cotton (3963.- 
200); textile floor coverings, other than 
wool, cotton, silk, rayon, etc., n. e. S. 
(3963.600) ; fluorspar (5301.000 and 5301.- 
100); garlic (1205.000) ; glue, except glue 
size and fish glue (value-under 40¢ Ib.) 
(0940.100) ; goat and kid hair, except An- 
gora (mohair) and Cashmere (3696.200) ; 
hibiscus cannabinus or ferox (N.S. C.); 
ilmenite (including ilmenite sand) (6270. 
100); kola nuts (2210.490); lupines 
(1199.100); mohair (Angora goat hair) 
(3530.000 to 3530.400 inclusive); mohair 
tops (3560.100); mohair yarns (3570.300 
to 3570.600 inclusive); peanut butter 
(1380.090) ; sansevieria fiber (N. S. C.); 
sansevieria manufactures (including all 
products in whole or in part of sansevi- 
eria) (N. S. C.); tobacco, unmanufac- 
tured (2601.000 to 2610.000 inclusive) ; 
wool mungo (3553.$00) ; wool shoddy and 
wool extract (3553.800) ; wool press cloth 
waste (9850.903); wool yarns and yarns 
of other hair (3574.300 to 3574.600 in- 
clusive); yarns wholly on in chief value 
of Angora rabbit hair (3573.400 to 3573.- 
800 inclusive). 

Added to List III: Beans, dried, except 
fava beans (N.S. C.) 

No. 53—Amendment to Supplemental 
General Imports Order M-63-a Re- 
moving Specified Materials from 
Schedule A 
An Amendment to Supplemental Gen- 

eral Imports Order M-63—a, issued by 

the War Production Board on August 17, 

1944, and to become effective August 19, 

removes the following products from 

Schedule A of that Supplemental Order: 
Peanut butter ‘(Commerce Import 

Class Number’ 1380.090); sansevieria 

fiber (N. S. C.), and sansevieria man- 

ufactures (including all products in 

whole or in part of sansevieria) (N.S.C.) 
This action was taken concurrently 

with the removal of the above products 

from List III of General Imports Order 

M-63. 
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No. 54—Amendment I to General Im- 
ports Order M-63 as amended August 
17, 1944, Adding Antimony to List II 
Amendment I to General Imports 

Order M-63 as amended August 17, 1944, 

issued by the War Production Board on 

August 19, 1944, and effective as of that 

date, makes the following change in List 

II of that Order: 

Added to List II—Antimony (6650.000, 

6651.000, 6651.100, 8380.180 and 8380.210). 
(The effect of the above is to continue 

antimony on List II of General Imports 

Order M-63.) 





Samples of West African mangrove 
bark have been recently tested for tannin 
content, states a foreign publication. 
Although analyses show that the content 
is too low for profitable export of the 
bark, a satisfactory tanning extract can 
be prepared for domestic consumption. 





Mildred P. Burr (“Uruguay Today”) .— 
Educated at George Washington Univer- 
sity and Georgetown University, School 
of Foreign Service. Entered Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1917, 
where she served until 1933, doing eco- 
nomic reporting on Latin American 
countries. Reentered the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
July 1934 and served as Business As- 
sistant in the Latin American Section 
of the Division of Foreign Tariffs and 
the American Republics Unit. At present 
Economic Analyst in the American Re- 
publics Unit. Is the author of numerous 
special articles and Trade Information 
Bulletins. 

Charles A. Howard (“Peru Plans De 
velopment of Natural Resources’’) — 
Born in Portland, Maine. After grad- 
uating from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1906, was assistant to 
the Chief Engineer of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. Later became 
Chief Engineer and Vice President of 
Gunn Richards & Co., New York, Con- 
sulting Engineers. After the first World 
War, became Chief Engineer of A. B. 
Leach & Co. and of P. W. Chapman & Co., 
bankers and owners and operators of 
public-utility, industrial, and oil prop- 
erties. Was treasurer and assistant to 
the president of the United States Lines. 
Has been with Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
Engineers, from 1935 until becoming 
Technical Director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission. Has 
spent several years altogether in Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America doing financial, 
engineering, and development work. 

A. J. Poirier (“Argentina and its Tariff: 
Part III”).—See the August 12, 1944, 
issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Sarah C. Saunders (“G. I. Joe—Super- 
Advertiser and Salesman?’’).—See the 
May 27, 1944, issue of this magazine. 
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Canada Liberalizes 
Its Tax Structure 


(Continued from p. 7) 


lowances are provided for payments into 
approved pension funds, including union 
pension funds paid in the form of union 
dues. Persons reaching the age of 65 
will be entitled to the return of refund- 
able taxes standing to their credit after 
the end of the year in which they reach 
65 instead of waiting until the end of 
the war for such refunds. For the bene- 
fit of the members of the armed forces, 
the period of 30 days allowed for making 
an appeal against income-tax assess- 
ment will be extended to 1 year or such 
longer period as the Minister of National 
Revenue may allow. 

Other amendments would allow taxes 
paid to foreign governments to be de- 
ducted from the nonrefundable portion 
of tax rather than the total tax, change 
the penalty for late filing, change the 
rate of interest on unpaid tax, and limit 
the time within which assessments can 
be reopened to 6 years after the first 
assessment, except in case of fraud or 
misrepresentation. 


Corporations Benefit Less 


Corporations do not benefit as cb- 
viously as individuals from the changes 
the budget proposes in war taxation. In 
their case the forced-savings feature of 
the 1942-43 law is continued, and the 
basic rate structure put into effect at 
that time remains. This structure sub- 
jects the total profits to a 12-percent levy 
on excess-profits-tax account, in addi- 
tion to an 18-percent levy on income-tax 
account, making a flat rate of 30 per- 
cent applicable to all. 

In addition, corporations with profits 
of more than $5,000 per annum are re- 
quired to pay either 100 percent of “ex- 
cess” profits (the “excess” being the 
profits over the average of the “stand- 
ard” years 1936-39) or 10 percent of 
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British Food Rationing 
Continued in Force 


New Food Rationing Orders (No. 
843 to No. 849, inclusive) were is- 
sued by the British Ministry of 
Food on July 18, 1944, reenacting 
and consolidating previous orders. 
Provision was made to enable con- 
sumers to obtain a weekly bacon 
ration of 6 ounces instead of 4 
ounces during the first 8 weeks of 
the new rationing year which 
began on July 23, 1944. 

Among the weekly rations in 
which the orders make no change 
are: Butter and margarine, 6 
ounces, of which not more than 
2 ounces may be butter; cooking 
fats, 2 ounces; cheese, 2 ounces; 
tea, 2 ounces; meat, ls. 2d. maxi- 
mum retail price; and sugar, 8 
ounces. 
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total profits, whichever is the greater. 
The 100 percent is reckoned after de- 
duction of the 30-percent tax on the 
excess profits portion of total profits, so 
that actually it is somewhat less than 
100 percent of profits above “standard” 
profits. Corporations obliged to pay at 
the 100-percent rate get a refund in the 
post-war period of 20 percent of the 
amount which is over and above the 10 
percent of the alternative formula. The- 
oretically, all corporations are liable at 
the 100 percent rate whose profits have 
increased by more than one-sixth of 
their average profits in the standard 
years. 


New Way of Charging Losses 


Notwithstanding that the basic fea- 
tures of corporate taxation are un- 
changed, revisions of certain portions of 
the income-tax act and the excess-prof- 
its-tax act are to be made which are 
designed to liberalize the tax and provide 
flexibility for the post-war adjustment 
period. One of these permits losses to 
be charged either forward or backward, 
at the election of the taxpayer. Many 
concerns, says the Minister, will enter 
a transition period at the war’s end 
during which profits will be meager or 
even nonexistent. Such firms will be 
given the opportunity of deducting loss- 
es which may be incurred during 1944 
and any subsequent fiscal period, from 
the profits of the year immediately pre- 
ceding or from the profits of the 3 years 
immediately succeeding the taxation 
year. Firms will thereby be given the 
assurance that losses incurred in the 
period of converting and expanding 
their business may be spread out and 
absorbed by the profits of a more suc- 
cessful year. 


Some Allowances Extended 


Changes in the income-tax act are 
recommended also to allow more lib- 
eral treatment of expenditures for main- 
tenance and repairs. The Minister of 
Finance says of this provision that cer- 
tain industries in the past 2 years have 
found it impossible, by reason of short- 
ages of materials and labor, to carry 
out the amount of such work, and in the 
meantime profits, for tax purposes, have 
been inflated. To meet the problem ac- 
cumulating for the future in this devel- 
opment, it is now proposed that one-half 
the expenditure on maintenance and re- 
pairs incurred after a period to be fixed 
by the Government be permitted to be 
charged against the income of a previous 
fiscal year but not farther back than the 
company’s fiscal period ended in 1943. 
In the case of the mining industry, 
maintenance and repairs will be held to 
include also underground development 
work. 

Another proposal in this general di- 
rection is that the limitation on allow- 
ances for research expenditures will be 
removed, and all such expenditures will 
be allowed in the year of expenditure. 
Research expenditures of a capital na- 
ture will be permitted to be written off 
as an expense over a period of 3 years. 
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Certain Dividends Exem pt 


In view of the fact that the profits 
of Canadian subsidiaries earned abroad 
will have already borne tax abroad at 
rates comparable to the Canadian rates 
the Finance Minister has proposed that 
these dividends be made not again tax. 
able in Canada in the hands of the Ca. 
nadian company receiving them. Under 
the general income tax, they will, of 
course, be taxable in the hands of ingj- 
viduals receiving them when they are 
distributed by the Canadian company 
to the shareholders. 


Depreciation Allowances 


To those businessmen who are incline 
to postpone business expansion until such 
time as the drastic wartime Excess Prof. 
its Tax Act is repealed, the budget offers 
an inducement to earlier new invest. 
ment by liberalizing the allowances for 
depreciation on such new investment. 
The tax proposals, while not complete, 
provide “that the minister may allow 
depreciation at double the rates normally 
allowed in respect of bona fide new in- 
vestments made after a date to be de- 
clared by the governor in council; and, 
in such event, the taxpayer will be re- 
quired to charge in any subsequent year 
at least one-half the rates normally 
allowed.” 

Carrying the encouragement to new 
capital further, some important changes 
are introduced into the Excess Profits 
Tax. During the 4% years the act has 
been in operation, many firms have ex- 
panded productive facilities by plowing 
back earnings. Despite this expansion 
in earning capacity, no increase has been 
allowed in standard profits unless the 
company made an equivalent issue of 
capital stock. In order to allow firms 
which have reinvested substantial earn- 
ings during the war period to adjust their 
basis for excess-profits-tax determina- 
tion, it was recommended that one ad- 
justment upward in standard profits be 
allowed. The Minister of Finance stated: 
“The allowable adjustment upward will 
be an amount equal to 5 percent of the 
increase in capital employed since the 
coming into force of the act.” 


“New Business’ Tax Rate 


Another amendment under the Excess 
Profits Tax Act affects new business. At 
present, a company starting a new busi- 
ness enterprise cannot know in advance 
of the beginning of operations what 
standard profit will be subsequently de- 
termined by the Board of Referees. This 
uncertainty makes it difficult for a com- 
pany to proceed with its plans. Under 
a proposed amendment, taxes in the 
first fiscal year of a bona fide business 
venture would be levied at the flat rates 
which, in the ordinary case of corpora- 
tions, will be 40 percent. This will give 
certainty to the tax position of the com- 
pany for its first year. Thereafter, 
taxes would be levied in accordance with 
whatever standard profit is awarded. 

Again looking toward post-war de- 
velopment, there is a further recom- 
mendation to permit the assignment by 
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way of security of the refundable por- 
tion of the post-war refunds due to con- 
cerns under the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
providing such funds are used in capital 
preparation for post-war business giv- 
ing desired employment. 

The Excess Profits Tax has been a 
source of considerable revenue. Receipts 
from it have gone up rapidly—from $135,- 
000,000 in 1941-42 to $455,000,000 in 1942- 
43, and $469,000,000 in 1943-44. The pro- 

sed amendments will result in an esti- 
mated reduction in revenue from this 
source of about $44,000,000 in the current 
fscal year. Corporation income-tax re- 
ceipts in 1943-44 are reported at $311,- 
000,000 as compared with $348,000,000 in 
1942-43, which year apparently repre- 
sented the peak of wartime earnings. 


Tax Credits for Oil Drilling 


The mining and oil companies have 
been agitating for additional tax conces- 
sions which would aid them in their ex- 
ploratory and development work. While 
no broad general tax changes have been 
proposed specifically for the benefit of 
such companies, the Finance Minister 
pointed out that the Excess Profits Tax 
amendments would, of course, apply to 
and benefit the mining and oil interests. 
Further tax changes, the Minister an- 
nounced, will have to be held in abeyance 
until a Dominion-Provincial agreement is 
reached as to the contributions to be 
made by the respective levels of govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime, however, the immedi- 
ate urgency of increasing Canada’s oil 
supply has resulted in a budget proposal 
for a tax credit of 50 percent of the cost 
of any well drilled in selected areas be- 
tween June 26, 1944, and March 31, 1945, 
if such wells prove to be unproductive. 
This tax will be allowed only with respect 
to projects recommended by the Minister 
of Mines and Resources and approved by 
the Governor in Council. A tax credit 
which has heretofore been allowed for 
contributions to syndicates prospecting 
for strategic mineral and base metals 
will be extended for a further year. 


Reductions Reduce Revenues 


These changes will affect a small over- 
all reduction in the revenue in the fiscal 
year 1944-45. Although the Minister 
gave no exact estimate which would cover 
the situation after the repeal of forced 
savings, it would. appear from his data 
that about 2,700,000,000 would be realized, 
a compared with 2,856,000,000 in 1943- 
44. In addition to somewhat smaller fig- 
ures under direct taxes, a decline is 
looked for also in the yield of indirect 
taxes. Changes made by the budget in 
this category of the rate structure were 
few—they are limited practically to the 
decision to exempt agricultural imple- 
ments from any import taxation and to 
lower the excise on low-priced cigars. 
The implications of the price control, 
however, are having some other effect, 
making it necessary to remove customs 
duties and the war exchange tax from 
some items as “a more practicable alter- 
hative than paying subsidies where such 


ate necessary to maintain the price ceil- 
Ing. 
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Contraction in the stock of goods is 
also expected to affect the yield of sales 
tax unfavorably. Receipts from customs 
duties (including the war exchange tax 
on imports from nonsterling countries) 
is expected to be about 280,000,000 in 
1944-45 as compared with 287,000,000 
in 1943-44, and the yield of sales tax, 
290,000,000, as compared with $305,- 
000,000. 


Commodity Tax Yield 


Other excises are advancing in general 
as revenue producers. About $140,000,000 
was collected on tobacco in 1943-44— 
a figure very much in excess of the $107,- 
000,000 collected in 1942-43. Receipts 
from alcohol (spirits, malt, and the like) 
were more or less stabilized at $65,900,000, 
compared with $65,500,000, in 1942-43. 

Evidence of the influence of gasoline 
rationing is seen in the gasoline tax yield 
for 1943-44, which remained at about the 
same level as the revenue for 1942-43, 
nearly $25,000,000. Further effects of 
gasoline rationing may be seen in the fact 
that more people turned to train trans- 
portation. As a result, transportation 
and communication taxes jumped from 
$16,000,000 in 1942-43 to $22,000,000 in 
1943-44. Amusement taxes rose slightly 
to $14,000,000 in 1943-44. Revenue de- 
rived from other excise taxes, with figures 
for 1942-43 in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: Candy and chewing gum, $12,- 
600,000 ($8,184,000); sugar, $13,000,000 
($15,000,000); furs, $4,000,000 ($3,000,- 
000); toilet preparations and soap, $5,- 
000,000 ($4,500,000). The tax on soft 
drinks produced $19,000,000 in 1943-44 
and $14,000,000 in 1942-43. 

In the case of tobacco and alcohol the 
1943-44 rates were higher than in the 
preceding year, but in other items there 
was no change. 


Expenditures To Rise 
On the expenditure side, the budget 


estimates that $702,000,000 will be re- 
quired for nonwar expenditures in 1944— 
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45, whereas the war expenditures stand 
at $3,650,000,000. In addition, the Mu- 
tual Aid appropriation is $800,000,000. A 
total of $5,152,000,000 for 194445 is thus 
accounted for, which is about $208,000- 
000 less than the actual expenditure ‘in 
1943-44. In reviewing prospects, how- 
ever, the Minister indicated that there 
may be an upward revision. The figures 
were calculated several months ago, be- 
fore it was foreseen that the growing in- 
tensity of the war after D-day might be 
reflected in an increasing drain. It has 
been the experience also that cash re- 
quirements for war purposes (including 
outlays that might later be refunded) 
run considerably over calculated esti- 
mates. Accordingly, he felt that actual 
requirements in 1944-45 may exceed $6,- 
000,000,000 unless the war comes to an 
end sooner than expected. 


Money Borrowed in 1943-44 


It appears then that with the revenue 
set at about $2,700,000,000 and expendi- 
tures estimated at between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000, there will be a need 
to borrow from the people as much again 
as they are expected to contribute in 
taxes. New cash borrowing in fiscal 
1943-44 (exclusive of refunding) was $2,- 
962,000,000, of which $2,732,000,000 was 
from the general public. At the end of 
the year the funded debt had gone over 
the $10,000,000,000 mark (to 10,689,000,- 
000 Canadian dollars) , meaning a three- 
fold increase in the debt in the 5 war 
years since 1939. The growth of the debt, 
however, has been attended with some 
not unfavorable developments. The in- 
terest rate has fallen from an average of 
3.52 to 2.57 percent. Redistribution also 
has been effected, and, whereas at the be- 
ginning of the war, 26 percent was held 
abroad, at the present time 97 percent is 
owned in Canada. Small holders have 
become so important in the war loans 
that the interest will be paid, not to a few 
institutions and men of wealth, but prob- 
ably to not less than 60 percent of the 
wage earners. 
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Argentina and 


Its Tariff 


(Continued from p. 10) 


years, but there developed no clear so- 
lution of the difficulties presented by 
the competition of Argentine exports 
with domestic production in the United 
States. The quarantine problem espe- 
cially in connection with imports of Ar- 
gentine beef was an additional obstacle. 

It was thought that a satisfactory 
basis for negotiations had been reached 
in 1939, and on August 23, 1939, the De- 
partment of State announced its inten- 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Argentina. Negotiators were sent to 
Buenos Aires, but, after discussions last- 
ing several months, negotiations were 
terminated on January 8, 1940, and an 
official joint statement to that effect was 
issued. Argentina felt that the proposed 
United States tariff concessions on such 
Argentine products as linseed and canned 
beef did not offer an opportunity for ex- 
panding shipments to this country. On 
the other hand the United States was 
not entirely satisfied with suggested 
changes in exchange-control measures 
affecting imports of American mer- 
chandise. 

But the spreading tide of war in Eu- 
rope was causing many changes in the 
channels of international trade, and in 
late 1940 and early 1941 it became ap- 
parent that the situation was so modified 
that a satisfactory basis for an agree- 
ment might be found. This had been 
brought about partly by the cutting off 

1H. P. Macgowan, “The Trade Agreement 


with Argentina,” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 25, 1941. 


of many European countries’ trade with 
Argentina, and the necessity for Argen- 
tina to find new suppliers for its import 
requirements and new markets for its 
export surpluses. Similarly, the United 
States was cut off from European sources 
of many articles—such as cheese, wines, 
certain hides and skins—which Argen- 
tina was in a position to supply. Ac- 
cordingly, on May 13, 1941, a second an- 
nouncement of intention to negotiate 
with Argentina was issued, and on Octo- 
ber 14, 1941, the agreement was signed 
at Buenos Aires. The United States- 
Argentine trade agreement is a monu- 
ment to the good will and persistence of 
the men in both countries responsible 
for its study, preparation, and negotia- 
tion. Another writer’ has said of it: 
“The bringing to a successful conclusion 
of these negotiations indicates the per- 
sistent refusal of both Governments to 
be disheartened by temporary setbacks.”’ 

The most recent trend in Argentine 
commercial policy, and certainly not the 
least interesting, has taken the form of 
Argentina’s closer relations with neigh- 
boring countries. These relations have 
generally been fairly close and generally 
cordial. 

River Plate Conference 

In 1941 Argentina participated in the 
River Plate Regional Conference which 
convened at Montevideo, Uruguay, on 
January 27, for the purpose of devising 
means for intensifying regional trade 
and for studying ways and means to 
facilitate foreign trade for Bolivia and 
Paraguay, both landlocked countries. 
The other participating countries, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
together with Argentina, after meeting 
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for 10 days, signed 9 conventions ang 17 
resolutions aimed at immediate economic 
relief to Bolivia and Paraguay and gen. 
eral intensification of commerce and 
production among the five countries, 

According to the conventions unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference, the 
signatory countries undertook, subject to 
ratification by each government, to take 
various steps to facilitate trade in mat- 
ters affecting parcel-post shipments 
transportation rates for goods destined 
to or proceeding from Bolivia or Para. 
guay, transit facilities, transportation of 
petroleum by pipe lines, tourist travel, 
transit of immigrants, and the conely- 
sion of bilateral agreements on financial] 
matters; one of the conventions provides 
for setting up an office in Buenos Aires to 
be known as “The Regional Office of In- 
formation and Economic Studies,” to 
study the results of the resolutions 
adopted by the conference. 

Perhaps the most important (for Bo- 
livia and Paraguay) of the conventions 
signed was one that was signed only by 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, in which 
these three countries agreed not to in- 
voke the most-favored-nation clause 
with respect to exemptions and facilities 
which they may grant to the products of 
Bolivia or Paraguay, so long as these 
favors are not granted to any third 
country. 

The 17 resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference include a recommendation to the 
participating countries to study the pos- 
sibility of concluding a regional customs 
union, and of making similar agreements 
with other adjacent countries. Others 
provide for the establishment of free 
zones in maritime or river ports; bilatera] 
agreements to regulate frontier traffic: 
reduction of consular fees on commerce 
between the signatory countries; facili- 
tation of imports of medicinal prepara- 
tions and pharmaceutical specialties: the 
exemption of books from import duty; 
and other similarly significant matters, 

A number of the conventions have been 
ratified by one or more of the signatory 
countries. 

Argentine-bBrazilian Agreements 

Argentine-Brazilian trade is at present 
regulated by a commercial treaty signed 
on January 23, 1940, in which Argentina 
reduced its duties on many typical 

razilian products, including, among 
others, nuts, cocoa, and coffee. Recipro- 
cally Brazil reduced its duties on Ar- 
gentine dried fruits, beans, tomato paste, 
and other products, and bound the duty 
against increase on Argentine wheat and 
wheat flour. In another agreement 
signed on April 9, 1941, both countries 
agreed to open credits up to 50,000,000 
Argentine paper pesos or its equivalent 
for the reciprocal purchase of each 
other’s surplus products. This merchan- 
dise was to be disposed of in the pur- 
chasing country over a 5-year period, and 
may not be reexported except with the 
permission of the selling country. Sill 
another interesting and novel step taken 
by these two countries to solve some of 
their economic difficulties is the agree- 
ment signed on November 21, 1941, ac- 
cording to which both countries agree 
to promote, stimulate, and facilitate the 
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tablishment of new livestock and in- 
dustrial activities, and not to apply im- 

rt duties for a 10-year period on the 
roducts of these new activities. The 
preamble to this agreement states that 
the aim is to establish a form of free 
trade which would permit arriving ata 
customs union between Argentina and 
Brazil, open to adherence by neighbor- 
ing countries. This agreement has not 
yet been ratified. 


Argentine-Bolivian Agreements 


Argentina’s commercial relations with 
Bolivia have been designed to provide 
communications for the transportation 
of Bolivian products, including oil, to 
argentina, and to supply Bolivian mining 
regions with foodstuffs and material 
qvailable in Argentina. In fact, some 
Bolivian oil for Bolivian markets is first 
prought down into Argentina, and hauled 
on Argentine railways to a point where 
they connect with the Argentine-Bo- 
jivian railway, on which it is carried back 
to Bolivia and delivered at consuming 
markets such as Uyuni, Oruro, and other 
places. Under a treaty signed on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941, Argentina is to advance 
funds to Bolivia to construct the first 
stretch of the Yacuiba-to-Santa Cruz- 
to-Sucre railway; it will also advance 
funds for oil prospecting, and will con- 
struct an oil pipe line linking the Boliv- 
ian oil wells of Bermejo with Oran or an- 
other point on the Argentine railway. 
Amortization of these loans is to be paid 
by Bolivia at the rate of 5 percent, in 
crude petroleum, fuel oil, Argentine 
pesos, American dollars, or other ex- 
change of universal currency. 


Argentine-Chilean Agreements 


The gradual development of Argen- 
tine-Chilean commercial relations has 
been highlighted by periods of free trade 
over the land frontier—the Free Cordil- 
jera, as it was called. More recently the 
treaty of commerce of June 3, 1933, be- 
tween the countries, supplemented by 
the Additional Protocol of February 18, 
1938, provides for mutual duty reduc- 
tions of and exemptions from import 
duty on each other’s products. The 
preamble to this treaty, in setting forth 
the motivating factors, contains the 
following statement: . equally ani- 
mated by the desire of affirming the 
traditional bonds between the two coun- 
tries and of strengthening in a mutually 
satisfactory manner their commercial 
and transportation relations; desirous of 
achieving in the future the customs 
union previously attempted between the 
twocountries ... ”, et cetera. But the 
Most recent development, and one which 
may have far-reaching implications of a 
political as well as a commercial nature, 
is the agreement signed on August 24, 
1943, to appoint a Mixed Commission to 
study and propose the bases for a cus- 
toms union of the two countries. The 
agreement was approved by an Argentine 
decree of September 20, 1943, and the 
members of the Mixed Commission have 
been designated. The Commission was 
to meet not later than March 1944, and 
must finish its work by August 24, 1944. 
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Argentina-Paraguay 


Another interesting development in 
Argentina’s commercial activities with 
its neighboring countries is the commer- 
cial treaty signed with Paraguay on No- 
vember 17, 1943. In addition to a large 
measure of reciprocal free trade, and 
tariff concessions on a wide range of 
products, this treaty also provides for 
the establishment of a Mixed Commis- 
sion charged with making a study to de- 
termine the manner in which this treaty 
can be amplified so as to arrive at a com- 
plete Customs Union between Argentina 
and Paraguay. This was implemented 
by another agreement signed on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, in which both Governments 
agreed to set up a Mixed Committee to 
carry out the study mentioned above. 
The Mixed Committee has been ap- 
pointed and was to meet not later than 
July 1944. In these Argentine negotia- 
tions, looking to customs unions with at 
least two of its neighbors, there has de- 
veloped a rather curious situation, in 
that in the commercial treaty of Novem- 
ber 17, 1943, with Paraguay, which pro- 
vides for the appointment of a. Mixed 
Commission to study and propose the 
bases for a Customs Union, exception is 
made from the most-favored-nation 
clause for advantages resulting from a 
customs union which might be concluded 
by either with a third country before the 
conclusion of the Argentine-Paraguayan 
customs union. 


| NoTE.—This concludes Mr. Poirier’s three- 
part study of “Argentina and Its Tariff.” 





Peru Plans 
Development of 
Natural Resources 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Cerro de Pasco is one of the world’s 
great copper mines. The Castrovirreina 
region has been a producer of silver and 
Huancavelica of mercury. But these 
famous mineral districts, worked for 
centuries and still producing, represent 
only a part of Peru’s mineral wealth. 
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Promising copper deposits are about to 
be opened in the Yaruicocha district 
near Oroya as are others in the Toque- 
pala area of the South. 

There appear to be large molybdenum 
deposits in the Janchiscocha area near 
Jauja, and the Camana mica field of 
southern Peru has started the produc- 
tion of sheet mica in a small way. 

Gold has much promise in the eastern 
jungle regions of Peru, where many of 
the rivers carry alluvial gold, some of 
them in commercial quantities. 

Recent activities in the Peruvian min- 
ing industry include the completion of 
the construction of large coke ovens by 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation 
and the conversion of a lead-zinc con- 
centrator at Cerro de Pasco, with a daily 
capacity of 800 tons to use for copper 
ores. A pilot electrolytic zinc plant, op- 
erating on an experimental basis, is now 
producing 100 tons monthly. As the 
world’s fourth largest silver producer 
Peru’s silver exports average in value 
one-tenth of the total exports of the 
nation. 

Petroleum production has been Peru’s 
greatest mineral industry and _ the 
exports of petroleum products and non- 
ferrous metals and concentrates to- 
gether have usually made up con- 
siderably more than half of Peru’s total 
exports and its major source of foreign 
exchange. 





Essential Oils for Lend-Lease 


From January 1 to June 30, 1944, the 
following amounts of essential oils were 
purchased for Lend-Lease, territorial 
emergency, Red Cross, and other pur- 
poses, according to the War Food Ad- 
ministration: grapefruit oil, 17,650 
pounds; orange oil, 23,515 pounds. 
During this period those oils obtained 
for Lend-Lease export only were: grape- 
fruit oil, 1,975 pounds; lemon oil, 89,280 
pounds; peppermint oil, 50,000 pounds; 
sassafras oil, 500 pounds; wormseed oil, 
500 pounds; miscellaneous essential oils, 
44.975 pounds—as well as cash sales 
of 2,000 pounds of peppermint oil, U. S. 
P., to a number of claimant agencies. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
August 13, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The August 13 issue contains 
these articles: 


PETROLEUM AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

EXPLORATORY TALKS ON POST-WAR RUBBER 
PROBLEMS. 

MEETING OF UNITED NATIONS SHIPPING 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

COMMITTEES TO CONSIDER TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS PROBLEMS. 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO LEND-LEASE. 

PETROLEUM AGREEMENT WITH 
BRITAIN. 

THE DEPARTMENT’S DIVISION OF LABOR RE- 
LATIONS: By OTis E. MULLIKEN. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

—AIR CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND PERU. 1944. 29 pp. 

—PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO MEXICO. 
1944. 12 pp. 

—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH ARGENTINA 
mn 1942. 1944. 12 pp. 
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Swiss Freight Through 
Spain 
Transportation of freight en 
route to and from Switzerland, 
through Spain, is provided between 
Bilbao and Canfranc on the Span- 
ish-French border by Autotransit, 
a Switzerland road-transport or- 
ganization. This 186 miles is 
usually covered in a day, and nine 
vehicles are utilized for the serv- 
ices, states the European press. 
The organization’s vehicles dur- 
ing 1943 are reported to have cov- 
ered 327,547 miles, making 1743 
runs; the total goods conveyed 
west-bound amounted to 616 
metric tons, and goods intended for 
Switzerland 6,833 metric tons. 
Consumption of Diesel oil totaled 
approximately 35,903 gallons in 
1943, and wood to generate pro- 
ducer gas totaled 271,480 pounds. 
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—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH BOLIVIA IN 
1942. 1944. 4 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

SUPPLEMENT TO SCHEDULE B JANUARY 1, 
1944, EpITION. STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMODITIES 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING STATISTICAL RE- 
TURNS OF EXPORTS OF COMMODITIES. PART 
I: ALPHABETIC INDEX. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
1944. 32 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of the 
Census, Suitland, Md. 

Cu1na. The Smithsonian Institution. 
1944. 85 pp. Illus. War Background 
Studies No. 20. 

Available from: The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington 25, D.C. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. Charles C 
Colby and Alice Foster. 1944. 737 pp. 
Price, $2.12. Deals with major indus- 
tries, basic resources, and leading nations 
of the world. Stresses throughout the 
vital subject of the livelihood of man— 
both in terms of occupational groups and 
in terms of major industries. 

Available from: Ginn & Co., Statler 
Office Building, Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. 

THE FRENCH COLONIES: PAST AND FU- 
TURE. Jacques Stern. 1944. 349 pp. 
Price, $3. The author pictures the 
French, as well as British, colonial em- 
pires, as leagues of nations in the mak- 
ing, and points out that their continued 
existence is necessary if a lasting world 
peace is to be attained. Examples and 
parallels illustrating this belief are drawn 
from past French history. Outlines the 
lessons to be drawn from France’s past 
policy as an empire-builder, at the com- 
ing peace conference when world leaders 
will be faced with the problem of helping 
backward nations to find their place in 
an industrial world. 

Available from: Didier Publishing Co., 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y 

THE TEMPERING OF RuwussiA. Ilya 
Ehrenburg, 1944. 364 pp. Price $3. A 
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chronicle of the first year of the Soviet. 
German war, comprising a collection of 
articles by the author, a Soviet Newsman 
and letters received by him from fighters 
on Russia’s front lines. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Ny 

PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN Mopgpy 
Russia. Paul B. Anderson. 1944, 947 
pp. Price, $2.50. Throws light on the 
philosophy behind the workings of the 
Soviet Union by analyzing the three 
great elements—people, church, state 
Discusses first, the problem of religion 
and its place in Russia’s history. Secon 
studies philosophies of both Lenin and 
Stalin, and their solutions of problems— 
then applies these findings to a compre- 
hension of happenings and trends ip 
Russian life today. Third, examines the 
elements in Soviet philosophy, custom 
and current political tendencies which 
made possible the relationships of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Soviet 
Russia in this war and in planning for 
peace. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N, Y. 





Central American Railways: 
Operating Results 


International Railways of Centra] 
America report that operating 
revenues increased to $686,472 in May 
1944, compared with $646,832 in the cor- 
responding month in 1943; net revenue 
dropped to $283,660 compared with 
$330,548; and net income droped to 
$177,061 against $198,977, states the 
foreign press. 

From January 1 to May 31, 1944, ag- 
gregate railway operating revenues 
showed an increase of $359,197, attaining 
a total of $3,671,841; net revenue from 
railway operations dropped to $1,743,931 
from $1,777,201 in the corresponding 
period in 1943. An increase of $6,559 
was recorded in the aggregate net in- 
come which totaled $1,092,563. 
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Mahogany: Past Role 


and Present Position 

Mahogany is the most important ex- 
port timber of tropical America. Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, increasing quantities have been 
shipped. By the middle of the ninteenth 
century large amounts went to Europe 
for shipbuilding, principally from Ja- 
maica and British Honduras. Nearly 
all the tropical American countries 
north of Bolivia, with the exception of 
the Guianas, now supply the world’s 
requirements. 

Mahogany trees grow to large size. 
They do not form pure stands, but are 
scattered through the forest with usually 
not more than one merchantable tree to 
the acre. The requirements for their 
optimum development are a rich moist 
soil and a tropical climate. The seedlings 
require overhead shade and freedom 
from overcrowding. Because of these 
exacting requirements mahogany plan- 
tations, which have been established in 
many parts of the world, have not al- 
ways been successful. There seems to 
be no reason, however, why it cannot be 
grown on a commercial scale, says the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Although comparatively large quan- 
tities have been exported during the past 
900 years, and much also has been used 
to supply local needs over an even longer 
period of time, there is still considerable 
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timber available over wide areas. The 
more easily accessible regions have been 
nearly depleted, but in many rugged 
areas not favored with transportation 
facilities and in other remote regions 
there are unquestionably sufficient sup- 
plies for many years. By economical 
use, Mahogany from tropical America 
will undoubtedly continue to serve as 
one of the world’s principal cabinet 
woods. 





Vitamins for Lend-Lease 


The War Food Administration reports 
that during the first 6 months of 1944 the 
following quantities of vitamins were 
purchased for Lend-Lease, territorial 
emergency, Red Cross, and other pur- 
poses: ascorbic-acid powder, 2,331,968 
ounces; ascorbic-acid tablets, 39,038,013 
tablets; fish-liver oil (vitamin A), 10,- 
776,005 M units; ketagulonic acid, 7,000 
kilograms; multi-vitamin tablets, 1,520,- 
236,000 tablets; nicotinamide, 37,604 kilo- 
grams; nicotinic acid, 42,106 pounds; 
riboflavin, 140,000 grams; sorbose, 80,900 
pounds; thiamine hydrochloride, 5,080 
kilograms. 

During the same period, shipside de- 
liveries of vitamins for Lend-Lease were: 
carotene, 138,124 M/U; diacetone gulo- 
sonic acid, 13,226 pounds; multi-vitamin 
tablets, 242,713 pounds; nicotinic acid, 
2,540 pounds; riboflavin, 396 pounds; sor- 
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bose, 36,180 pounds; vitamin A fish-liver 
oil, 5,230,621 M/U; vitamin B, 113 
pounds; ascorbic-acid powder, 48,620 
pounds; ascorbic-acid tablets, 2,611,000 
tablets; vitamin D, 705 pounds; vitamin 
A and D, 3,585,833 M/U; nicotinamide, 
23,999 pounds—as well as cash sales of 
37,923,751 ascorbic-acid tablets, (vitamin 
C) and 7,185 M/U of fish-liver oil (vita- 
mins A and D) to a number of claimant 
agencies. 





El Salvador’s Metals and 
Minerals Trade 


Imports into El Salvador in the period 
January—June 1944 included 10,550,339 
kilograms of cement valued at $160,805 
(U. S. currency); 182,725 kilograms of 
glass and glass articles ($34,596); 
689,713 kilograms of other stones, marble, 
alabaster, and plaster ($16,223); and 19 
kilograms of gold and silver in bars 
($5,346). 

Imports of 20,593 kilograms of metals 
not manufactured, melted in bars or in 
powder, had a value of $16,224; 2,906,649 
kilograms of manufactured iron and steel 
were valued at $312,045; and 43,213 kilo- 
grams of other metal articles amounted 
to $31,326 in value. 

Salt exported from El Salvador in the 
first 6 months of 1944 totaled 323,717 
kilograms, valued at $14,246. 
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